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NEVER MARRIED. 


BY KATE BERNARD. 


“Comg now, dear aunt Alice, you will tell me 
all about it, won’t you?” said bright-eyed Lilla 
May. 

“Yes, do, dear aunty mine,”’ chimed in half a 
dozen youthful voices. ‘‘Why, are you an old 
maid? You promised to tell us to-night re 

Now, aunt Alice is a rare and precious speci- 
men of the wickedly slandered genus ‘‘ old maid.” 
She is but a few years on the sunny side of fifty, 
yet still youthful in feeling and kindly sympa- 
thies. A bright sunshiny heart is hers, full of 
the gushing music of warm, intense affections, 
yet in guilelessness a very child. ‘Blessing 
and blest wherever she goes,” aunt Alice is a 
universal favorite among a score of nieces and 
nephews, and is constantly surrounded by an 
enthusiastic circle of us, eager to listen to her 
dear, simple tales of, ‘When I was young y 

It was a frosty night in the latter part of 
December, when we were all cosily huddled 
round the blazing hickory fire in grandma’s 
snug, old-fashioned parlor. Aunt Alice was at 
her work-table, busily engaged in finishing off 
some fine needlework for the ‘new baby” which 
had come with our youngest aunt, Fannie, to 
spend Christmas with grandma. 

“Come now, aunt Alice,” said little Ella, 
placing one arm affectionately over the old lady’s 
shoulder, while she playfully took her work from 
her, ‘tell us, as you promised, why you never 
got married, like mother and aunt Susan and 
aunt Fannie and all the others did.” 

“Pshaw, children! you are such teases,” said 
the old lady, and smiling she carefully wiped her 
spectacles and put them away in their morocco 
case. “Come, be quiet now, all of you, and I 
will tell you why aunt Alice never married.” 

“As mute as little mice, aunty,” said we, all 
crowding round her chair. 

“Many years ago, when I was quite young, 
and your mother Susie was a tiny babe, we lived 
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in a part of Virginia where railroads and even 
stage-coaches were unknown; where in fact the 
only vehicles which could safely pass the rough 
mountain roads, were those lumbering, unsightly 
wagons, which, even when empty, were a burden 
for the powerful teams that dragged them slowly 
along. At that time the mails were carried on 
horseback, and it rarely happened that any let- 
ters found their way to our backwood’s settle- 
ment. Our mail carrier was an old, almost infirm 
person, who for years had crossed the mountains 
on his little grey mare, bringing in his saddle- 
bags the newspapers of the neighboring city, and 
the few letters of business or friendship which 
constituted the mail for the village of S-—. 

‘Rarely, if ever did any stranger visit our 
little nest hidden among the rugged mountains. 
You may judge then what an excitement was 
created one morning by the arrival of a fine- 
looking young man, who came into the village 
riding along by the side of old Wilson, the mail 
carrier. The tavern was soon thronged by a 
crowd of curious persons, eager to catch a 
glimpse of the handsome stranger, or find out 
his name and profession. He registered himself 
as Capt. Vernon, of the U. 8. Navy, and made 
known his intention of travelling through, and 
obtaining some knowledge of the wild and beau- 
tiful country west of the Blue Ridge. His man- 
ners were so prepossessing, that he was soon 
upon the most friendly terms with our prominent 
citizens, and was considered quite an acquisition 
to our society, especially by us young dameels, 
who scorned the humbler village beaux when 
Capt. Vernon was near— 

‘‘Now it’s getting interesting,” said our mis- 
chievous cousin Harry. ‘Yes, this is certainly 
aunt Allie’s hero of romance.” 

“Be quiet, my dear, or I shall never finish 
my story. Well, the young captain loitered 
about the village. 
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‘“‘And did you fall in bene with him, aunty , 
dear?” persisted Harry. g em. Way down dar, pas’ whar dem big ches’nut 

*¢¢Nonsense, boy! Do I look like one who } trees is, I was a loadin’ de waggin, an’ I hearn 
had ever fallen in love?’ Snap a barkin’ and scratchin’ way in de bushes, 

‘But as I said, we had begun to look upon} ‘an’ I thought ’twant onlikely dat he treed a coon 
Capt. Vernon as an intimate friend, when he one } or suthin’, so I run down dar monsus quick like, 
evening announced his intention of going the; an’ I seen him scratchin’ at some curous-lookin’ 
next day to the neighboring town. In spite of } animal, an’ I was sorter ’fraid to tech it. How- 
the protestations of the girls who were well; sever, I cut a long pole, an’ I fetch the darned 
pleased with his polite attentions, and much to} critter, (ax yer pardon mistis) I fetch de critter 
the relief of the rustic beaux who envied his city $ ya lick, and laws save you, honey, he never move 
bred air and style, our newly-found friend pro- —den I ’cluded he must ha ’parted dis life, so | 
mising soon to return, departed, again in com-$ jist ketch right holt his tail an’ haul him out; 


«Laws ieee you soul, nantene 1  dlakivened 


pany with old Wilson, the mail carrier. About? 
daybreak next morning, Wilson was seen riding ; 
slowly through the street. Like wild fire the} 
news spread throughout the length and breadth 3 
of the village, that Wilson had been waylaid and 

robbed of the mail. A crowd soon collected at } 
the little post-office. In a few words the old! 
man told his piteous tale. Having been left 
about dusk hy his companion who took a by-path 
through the woods, in order, as he said, to see 3 
a friend whose acquaintance he had made while ; 
hunting, he was soon after thrown from his 
horse, and the mail taken from him by a man 


whom he could not plainly distinguish, but who 
resembled greatly the self-styled Capt. Vernon, 
U. S.N. The mail contained a large remittance 
from one of our merchants, who had imprudently 


spoken in public of sending it. 
led to the robbery. 

‘And so your lover turned out a mail robber, 
aunt Allie, no wonder you have never trusted us 
men since,” said cousin Willie. 

‘‘Hush, child, I did not say he was my lover—$ 
nor did I ever hear of the renowned captain } 
again. Well, about a year after the robbery, $ 
when the occurrence was nearly forgotten by ; 
all, uncle Simon, an old negro, who had been 
hauling wood from the neighboring plantation, ; 
came rushing into the house one day, with eyes } 
stretched until the whites alone were visible, and ; 
gesticulating violently with his coarse, ebony ; 
hands. ‘What is the matter, uncle Simon?’ ex- 
claimed I. 

‘¢<¢Gor a massa, Miss Alice, I fine ’em!’ 

‘«¢Find what, uncle Simon? What are you ; 
talking about?’ 


This, no doubt, 
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and wat yer tink he were, honey?’ 

‘¢¢Dear bless me, uncle Simon, how should J 
know? ’Twant a coon—was it?’ 

‘¢¢No’need, my precious baby, ‘’twas ole Joe 
Wilson’s saddle-bags, wat dat slick rascal stole 
more’n a year gone. An’ dar was all de letters 
bro’ open, an’ den stuft in de bags agin an’ hid 
under de ole stump.’ 

‘¢¢Bless my life! uncle Simon—what did you 
do with them ?’ 

**<Oh, I fetch ’em "long home wid me, an’ tote 
’em right straight to de pos’-office, cos’ I sorter 
*fraid de mail-bags, any way.’ 

‘“‘While uncle Simon was still talking, the 
postmaster’s little son came running in breath- 
less with excitement. ‘Oh, Miss Alice, Miss 
Alice, the missin’ mail’s found—and father says 
here’s a letter that was for you in it.’ 

«J jumped up in amazement for I had never 
had any correspondents, seized .the letter which 
was already opened, and growing red and pale 
by turns as I read it. What do you think it was 
children? 

“Oh, do tell us, aunt Alice, quick, quick!” 
exclaimed all. 

“It was a proposal from a friend whom I had 
not seen for years. He required an immediate 
answer, as he was about leaving for the West, 
’ whither he hoped to carry aunt Alice—but fate 
and Capt. Vernon decreed otherwise. So you 
see, if that mail had not been stolen, that letter 
would have been answered, and I should now be 
‘ the Hon. Mrs. , from Ohio, instead of aunt 
Alice, the old antd. But as that was the only 
’ offer I ever had, you now know ‘why aunt Alice 
never married.’” 





THE DESERTED WIFE. 


Deserrep, scorned, betrayed you kneel, 
No friend is yours but God. 

But oh! how hard to own Him right, 
And kiss the chast’ning rod. 


$ 


Martyrs have died by fire and stee! ; 
A martyr too are you. 

But angels hover o’er the flames 
To bear you safely through. 
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THE TWO WIVES 
BY HETTY HOLYOKE. 


Tae tea-things were removed, the children : morning, the white sugar is all out, (they had 
had gone to bed, and Charles Lighte, throwing : been married a great while, and the transition 
down his newspaper, seated himself on the sofa, 3 from sentiment to household wants was natural, 
beside his wife. for her) we must have another barrel.” 

A hand slid into his own, thinner, and less This brought Charles Lighte back to the pur- 
delicate than when, long ago, it had first met ; pose for which he had thrown aside his news- 
his; but the same confiding, loving hand. Spaper: ‘*Don’t you think, Carrie, that now we 

And out of the fulness of her heart the good ; have so many children, and they all young, we 

wife spoke: ‘<I have been thinking, Charles, as ; might use brown sugar instead of white?” 
I watched this bright firelight flickering over} ‘‘What shall I do for company? and beside 
our comfortable room, how happily we live; 3 children have as sensitive palates as we. I 
how much we ought to do for others, in return } } recollect well how, in my childhood, I disliked 
for the blessings that are daily heaped upon our i coarse, cheap food.” 


heads.” ‘«¢ And now your family are all epicures.” 
“Yes, Carrie, but these blessings are earned} <‘‘What! gluttons?” 


s 

by daily work; you women sit at home by your § «Qh, no; but if meat is an hour too old, or 
comfortable fires, and little think how your hus- § bread a trifle done, or eggs are in the least 
bands and fathers are toiling meantime to pro- ; altered, or pudding is heavy, nothing will do 
cure the shelter and fuel and food for which you ; but you must procure a substitute; the things 
are so grateful to Providence.” Sare not really bad; many would eat on for the 

An arch smile lighted the still pretty face, as § sake of economy.” 

the wife answered, ‘‘Ah, and you husbands and; ‘Is there no good result from my epicurian- 
fathers enter the orderly house, and eat the } ism?” 
well-cooked, punctual meals, and play with the} ‘Yes; I am willing to own that no man in 
neat, well-dressed and well-disciplined children, } the city has more nutritious and palatable food 
and enjoy the evening comfort and repose, with- {on his table than I; but, Carrie, the times are 
out realizing how your wife, with head and hand } hard, and we must begin to economize.” 
and heart, must have toiled to bring about all ; 
these quiet results. 


PL 


‘‘Now, I understand; you have been talking 
I might easily give you } with Mr. Murke; I thought you meant to dis 
practical proofs of what I have asserted; but I} 3 solve your co-partnership in the spring; that 
delight in having you think of home as a place { man will spoil you with his meanness.” 

for enjoyment and repose, a warm, sunny harbor } “T cannot afford to dissolve yet; my family 
after the storms and chills of the world outside; } expenses are too heavy. And beside, I am not 
therefore, I take my own rest, at the time you { sure but what you call meanness in Murke, is, 
take yours. Is not this better than to be always » after all, commendable foresight. Do you not 


keeping before you, by help of a little manage- } ; ’ remember what a spendthrift he was, in his first 
ment, the conviction that I am a weary victim? : wife’s day?” 


Our interests are mutual, and I feel that the *‘No, Charles; I remember that when we were 
knowledge I am resting, adds to your repose.” s lovers, we used to admire his generous, disin- 
Mr. Lighte’s face glowed with pleasure at his } ; ter ested conduct. I do not know a man in Bos- 


Wife's candid, simple, confiding words; she sym- ; ton whose position was more truly enviable than 

pathized with and understood him, she only in } his, at the time of which we speak.” 

the great wide world! How he loved her! How; «What! besieged by high and low for help, 

good and true and gentle she had always been! | never sure of a» moment at his own command! 
Thus he thought, as they both sat dreaming } Do you call it enviable to be at every one’s beck 

by the fireside. Sand call? Was a poor family burnt out, or some- 
Mrs. Lighte awoke first from her reverie; she body’s fifth cousin to be buried, or a minister 

Was not accustomed to waste time in dreams: to be admonished or supported, or a returning 
“Charles, while I think of it, for I forgot this prodigal to make peace with his a i or & 
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lunatic taken to the hospital, or a city improve-} them graceful and gentle; prepares them jn 
ment made, no one could accomplish the object } short for the society in which we hope they vil] 
80 well as Murke.” ; maintain an honorable place.” 

‘And his pleasure lay in his duty; how his} ‘‘How ambitious you are! but have your 
honest face would glow with delight, as in his } way, I will trust a mother’s instinct against all 
boyish way, he walked up and down our parlor, : reasoning.” 
relating the success of some benevolent scheme! } The ghosts of Mr. and Mrs. Murke had been 
What a pity he could not have died then; the } allayed, but only for one evening; day after day 
rough exterior would have fallen away from a} they returned to perplex and weary, but never 
strong yet gentle soul, as beautiful and radiant ; vanquish good little Mrs. Lighte. It was, 
as any angel that ever entered heaven.” ‘Carrie, Murke has taken a house far up on 

‘« But, Carrie, you little enthusiast, what would ; the neck; the rent is cheaper, but that’s not the 
have happened to his wife and children? Had | best: he assures me that by moving to so in- 
William Murke died ten years ago, they might } accessible a place, he is rid of scores of relatives 
have been in the poor-house, for he had not § and friends, who formerly made a convenience 
saved a penny then; now they will all inherit; of his house, almost converting it into a hotel. 





s 
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handsome fortunes.” 

**Oh, Charles, you cannot be in earnest; the 
world has not so blinded you but you must feel 
that the wealth in his purse is a poor compen- 
sation for the wealth that is fast dying out of 
his soul. Think what a. cheerless home, think 
how his children are neglected, how ignorant 
they are allowed to remain of all the courtesies 
and amenities of life, and what little scarecrows 
in appearance.” 


‘Scandal, Carrie! scandal.” 

‘Truth! But a truth is as bad as scandal; 
that second wife is to be his ruin yet, mark my 
prophecy! She has retrenched, until she has 
scraped all the beauty and polish and gilding, 
all the treasure and worth out of his house, and 


poured them into his money-bags. Is that an 
advantage? Is money better than the money’s 
worth? Miserly people worship the symbol, 
and forget or neglect the truth it symbolizes.” 

‘“‘You are too hard upon Mrs. Murke: she 
brought her husband fifteen thousand dollars, 
and had a right to demand that he should add 
his share to the family fund. She is saving for 
his children.” 

“Of what advantage will money be, when they 
do not know how to use and enjoy it. Wealth 
only lifts vulgarity and ignorance upon a pedes- 
tal, where they shall be a surer mark for ridicule 
and contempt. But, Charles, let us leave the 
Murkes to manage their own way; and tell me 
what you think of sending the children to danc- 
ing-school: they are quite old enough, and if 


you do not feel able to afford the expense, I can } 


do very well without the silk dress you promised 
me this autumn.” 

“T am tired of those old dresses you have 
turned so many times: you must have the silk, 
end as for the children, pray what real need is 
there of their learning to dance?” 

“Tt is a pleasant accomplishment. it makes 


: Now the next house to Murke’s is unoccupied: 
: had we not better remove thither?” 
§ A mile from our childrens’ school, and our 
church, and your store? Why not go up into 
3 the backwoods at once, if we are to seclude our- 
selves from society? I wondr if Mrs. Marke 
ever happened to read what the Bible says 
3 about ‘entertaining strangers,’ how often we 
3 meet these injunctions, ‘be courteous;’ ‘be hos- 
$ pitable;’? ‘given to hospitality;’ ‘entertaining 
the saints;’ ‘ministering unto others’ necessi- 
ties.’ Let us remain where we are, my hus- 
band; and while we have a crust of bread, let 
3 us share it with our friends.” 
3 So Mr. Lighte went whistling to his store, 
: thanking the Providence that had given hima 
wise helpmeet. 

But the ghosts returned. 

‘‘How sober you are, Carrie!” 

‘To tell the truth, my teeth have ached fors 
fortnight, and I am half worn out with pain.” 

‘Why did you not tell me earlier? Pray go 
’ to a dentist immediately.” 

“<I knew this would be the first thought with 
you; and dentists claim such exorbitant prices, 
I could not bear to add one of Dr. Bemis’ bills 
} to our expenses; but I will walk as far as his 
; office with you this very afternoon.” 

; «That's right, yet, Carrie, now I remember, 
' Murke recommended a Mr. Huddle, who fils 
; teeth for just half what Bemis charges.” 

} ‘Is that ald he told you?” 

3 Yes,” 

; “Mr. Huddle filled Mrs. Murke’s teeth £ 
} badly, that in three years they had half broken 
* out, and the other half were blackened with de 
; cay; even after this, their eldest daughter was 
: sent to the same person, and her fine teeth will 
’ be sacrificed in consequence.” 

$ «But Huddle is making a beautifal set of 
° false teeth for Mrs. Murke.”’ 
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“You'll see if they are not always breaking, g his fires with ashes, and the coal burns half as 
and set in such brassy gold that they fill her ; long again in consequence.” 

mouth with canker.” } Yes, and their sitting-room is like Green- 
“Ah, I yield, you are foresighted!” and the } land.” 

husband and wife departed on their way to Dr. ; **Cool rooms make children hardy.” 

Bemis’ office. $ «Qh, father,” broke in a little voice, “don’t 
Yet the ghosts tracked them home again. ¢ heat our room with ashes and water, don’t! 
“Carrie, Mrs. Murke has sent away her ser- ; Coming home from school the other day I should 

vant; and her board and wages and waste are { have cried with cold, but I kept thinking of our 

substracted at once from the family expenses; } good, bright fire.” 

do you not think that we might do the same?” **Yes,” outspoke another, ‘“‘and last week I 
“No, my dear. I am constantly and fully ; called Willie Murke in here to warm his hands, 

occupied already.” he looked so cold as he was running by: and he 
“I know that, but Murke says you can get; stared as if he never saw a parlor before, and 

worlds of work out of children; keep Ellen at} asked me if we always kept our piano unlocked, 

home from school awhile, the rest from study 3 and lived in the front room, and had silver spoons 

will do her good. Ned can waitupon you and ; on the table, and other plates for pudding. He 

set tables; and the little ones also may gradually said he wished that he had a mother like mine. 

be drawn into harness.” : Why you can see sparkles of ice on the inside of 
“My children are not colts!” Mrs. Lighte Mr. Murke’s hall door all winter long.” 

had never addressed her husband with so much; ‘Hush, children, don’t interrupt when your 

asperity before. ‘It is but a little they could; mother and I are talking. The butcher calls 

do at best, and why compel them to this? Are } here, Carrie, twice a week: and Murke says they 
we not too sure that in after life care and toil} use salted and dried meat, which they procure 
will enter: and well for them poor things, if it ; at wholesale and pickle themselves.” 

do not make up the whole sum of their lives!” ; “Do you like pork very much?” whispered 
“Let us prepare them for it then by early} Lizzie Lighte, pulling her mother’s sleeve. 

teaching.” ’ And Mrs. Murke doesn’t use butter nor pork 
“Yes, by the teaching of example: we shall ’ for frying griddle cakes; a little dry salt, they 

never make them industrious men and women, assured me, will answer every purpose.” 

by disgusting them with work in their child-{ ‘I know one thing, I’m glad mother doesn’t 

hood; let us accustom them to a cheerful, orderly have griddles greased with salt,” ventured Lizzie. 

household, to palatable food, and decent cloth- “‘Then these potatoes, small and poor as they 
ing: they will not readily submit to a change in } are, cost over a cent a piece. Murke substitutes 
after years. Let us make our children remember ; Indian dumplings.” 

home as a pleasant place, not asa theatre of exac- ‘Boiled in water, I suppose, palatable! Give 

tions, mortifications and querulous complaints.” ; me another piece of chicken, Charles, if you 
The ghosts came once more, and the children } please,” was Mrs. Lighte’s only reply. 

siding with their mother, this time the influence ; “What do they make instead of sweet pota- 

of the Murkes was vanquished and annihilated. } toes?” asked Lizzie, who was very fond of the 
“Carrie, Murke and I have been comparing } latter delicacy. 

expenses, and it frightens me to find my own; Mrs. Lighte looked smilingly for her husband’s 

triple the amount of his; we must retrench.” $ answer. 

“In what way? I am ready.” $ «They do not eat such luxuries, my child 
“In a hundred ways: our house is too large, Mr. Murke is saving against he grows old.” 
our fires are too bright, our table is too luxu- } ‘‘Why, father, we'll take care of you when 
rious, our children dress too well, we have too } you are old; and I mean to have a home just 
much company, our pew at church is too expen- $ like ours, sweet potatoes and all,” said the child, 
sive; the Murkes have a pew close by the door, } ‘‘yet the Murkes do have some luxuries, for 
they hear quite as well, and pay only half the} when the cake gets burnt, Mary often brings 
as that is required for ours; they close two- ; the crusts to school for her luncheon; she says 
thirds of their house, and thus are rid of the ¢ her mother told her that they’d make her breath 
expense of heating it.” $ sweet, but solid cake was poisonous; I shouldn’t 
“Wait's minute! their water pipes have frozen $ think she’d give poison to her company.” 

and flooded it three times this winter; theexpense; The ghost was banished; but the thrifty 

of repairing cost more than several tons of coal.” } woman known as Mrs. Murke, came one last 
“That was only an accident. Murke covers time to the home of Charles Lighte. 
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There was to be a funeral on the morrow, the 
sofa by the fireside was empty, and dust was 
gathering over the work-box that stood on the 
centre-table; a group of children were huddling 
together, crying as if their hearts would break. 

After the long life work, she had folded her 
hands at last, and the corpse lay waiting for 
burial: Carrie, the provident mother, the faith- 
ful wife, the good, gentle, sympathizing friend; 
and as Charles Lighte stood watching her, with 
sorrow too deep for tears, Mrs. Murke came to 
offer consolation, she said. 

“Yes, she was good, and a kind neighbor to 
me. I shall never forget her early influence 
over my husband; but, Mr. Lighte, we must 
not waste time in grief; and every sorrow has 
its compensations. You have now one less to 
support in these hard times. Your wife hada 
great many children, and was ambitious for 
them, and liked to keep up a good appearance 
in the world. She was an excellent woman, but 
you may find another that will do as well’as she, 
and save your money beside.” 

“Ah,” broke forth the husband, too grieved 
for anger, ‘‘she spent for us; she watched and 
planned and wasted all her strength for our 
welfare; this house is full of the works of her 
hands. My heart is full of recollections of her 
patient love and industry. I have too often 
pained the gentle heart that is sleeping here, by 
repeating your advice. Yesterday my partner- 
ship with your husband dissolved; to-day, Mrs. 
Murke, I beg leave to dissolve my acquaintance 
with yourself.” 

And they buried her, that good Carrie. ‘With 
the fruit of her hands” she had ‘‘ planted a vine- 
yard,” and when she was dead, her husband 
and children dwelt therein. 

The Murkes added gold to gold, and ‘laded 
their souls with that thick clay.” They built a 
fine house, and gave a great formal party every 
year; then covered the furniture, packed away 
the silver, locked the parlors, and lived in a few 
small back rooms. 
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Mr. Murke’s daughters married early; to 
escape the ungenial home, accepted the first 
adventurers that offered themselves, and one by 
one came back to him, with wasted health and 
ruined hopes, and a family of children. His 
sons rushed into dishonesty and extravagance, 
and were a living disgrace and sorrow to the 
parents’ hearts. 

Doling out with many a sigh, the scanty pit- 
tance which they consider needful for the wants 
of their children and grandchildren, Mr. and 
Mrs. Murke live alone in their house, pore over 
newspapers and needs, discuss stocks, bonds and 
notes, and feel poor; as. well they may, who 
have lost their souls for the sake of gold which 
perisheth. 

Mr. Lighte, with sufficient property for all his 
wants, divides his time between many house- 
holds, all copies of the dear one he can never 
forget; and in each of which he is eagerly wel- 
comed and cared for with watchful love. His 
children continually develop before his eyes the 
traits which he has now learned to appreciate in 
his buried wife. They have taken the place in 
society for which their mother fitted them, have 
married into good families, are surrounded with 
refined friends, and make themselves attractive 
by whatever among the comforts and elegancies 
of life may be within their reach. 

As Charles Lighte, an old man now, sits thus 
at the fireside of his children, and watches his 
daughters, ornaments to society, blessings to 
their homes, comforters to the destitute, and his 
sons, forward in all good works and manly 
enterprises, tears, not of loneliness but of grati- 
tude, fill his eyes, and he thinks how the good 
wife “being dead, yet speaketh.” 

Yea, ‘let her own works praise her.” 

Reader, I would not disparage the excellent 
and needful virtue of economy; but only sug- 
gest, by this sketch, drawn from actual life, that 
there are kinds of waste which lead to wealth, 
and kinds of accumulation which lead to miser- 
able waste. 
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BY CLARA MORETON. 


“Wuen thought holds empire in the mind of man,” § Unless its clay be but ignobly born. 

And deeds unworthy we are brought to scan, Not so when love falls wounded to the dust, 
How leaps the soul with indignation stung, : Smitten by hands it only knew to trust; 

How words that burn find utterance on the tongue : Words then are worthless to the anguished mind: 
When treachery strikes the heart with coward blow, : Save, “help us, God,” no other words we find; 
And falsehood strives her subtle dart to throw, ; And but His strength upheld us in our need, 
The soul speaks up right nobly in its scorn, * We should be weak and poweriess indeed. 





THE FLOWER GARDEN. 


BY MRS. LOUDON. 

Oxz of the many improvements in gardening ; gradual exposure to the cold; and afterward 
which have taken place in modern times, is the } they are planted out in the ground, or kept in 
custom of producing a brilliant effect in town : boxes on balconies, where they remain growing 
gardens, by ‘bedding out,” as it is termed, half : and flowering all the summer and autumn, and 
hardy annuals and green-house plants, which 3 in fact, till they are killed by the first winter 
are only intended to live during the summer frosts. 
and autumn in the ground, and are then left; The plants most generally treated in this 
there to be killed by the first frost. ; manner, are geraniums, (or pelargoniums, as 

This custom of raising plants to produce an ; they are now frequently called) yellow calceo- 
effect for only a few months, was formerly con- ; larias, crimson or pink verbenas, and blue lobe- 
fined to large gardens, where expense was of no ; lias, and with these alone a very brilliant effect 
consequence—as, according to the old mode of } may be produced in almost any garden. There 
managing, numerous pits and green-houses in a; are, however, various other kinds of verbenas, 
reserve garden were required to raise the quantity purple and white petunias, and fuschias of 
of plants necessary; but as cheap luxuries have } almost innumerable shades, and several other 


Lh, 


become the order of the day in everything, the 
march of improvemnt has extended to garden- 
ing, and any person possessing a town garden, 
may, at a very trifling expense, produce as 
brilliant an effect on a small scale, as the pos- 
Sessor of the most princely garden can on a large 
sue. The manner in which this is done is as 
follows ;— 

Cuttings are made in autumn, which are put 
48 thickly as possible into pots, and kept in a 
cold pit all the winter; in the spring they are 
divided and potted separately, and these pots 
tre plunged into hot-beds, which have been used 
for forcing early vegetables, where the heat forces 
the young plants to form blossom buds. As soon 
% this is the case, the plants are hardened by 


plants, which may be treated in the same man- 
ner. 
The way in which these plants look best in a 
town garden is, when they are arranged in 
: regular beds, each bed being filled with plants 
of one kind and one color, so as to produce the 
effect of the pattern of Turkey carpet, when 
seen at a little distance. It is evident that 
plants used for this purpose should be of bright 
and decided colors, and that they should flower 
abundantly. It is also essential that they should 
be of low growth, in order that the flowers may 
be as near the ground as possible, as, unless 
the ground is completely covered with flowers, 
3 the effect is lost. Another point which is essen- 
? tial in the planting of a garden of Ta ae is 
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te contrast the colors skilfully, and to produce ; taken not to put the plants in too near together, 
a symmetrical effect in their arrangement. Thus, ; as, if they are planted too close, they will be 
for instance, if the flower garden were of the} drawn up and produce more stems and leayes 
pattern shown in the engraving, 1 and 2 should } than flowers. The usual distance is a foot apart 
be planted with Tom Thumb geraniums, which} every way. When planting verbenas out of the 
are of low growth and produce a great quantity } : pots, gardeners generally put them in, turning 
of brilliant scarlet figwers; 3 and 4 should be } the most bushy part to the north, and then peg 
planted with the small golden yellow calceo- } ; them down with a little bit of forked stick at 
larias; and 5 and 6 with lobelia gracilis. In} } every joint; and when this is done carefully, 
the centre of the garden there may be a tree; > the plants generally grow and flower luxuri- 
rose, a vase, or a fountain; and the walks: : antly, fresh roots being produced wherever they 
between the beds may be grass or gravel accord-; are pegged down. The calceolarias and gera- 
ing to the taste of the possessor of the garden. ‘ niums being of a more brittle and succulent 
This will produce a beautiful effect with very } nature, will not bear pegging down in the same 
little expense, and very little trouble. $ manner as the verbenas; but low, bushy plants 
Before planting the beds, the earth should be } should be chosen, and they should be kept open 
forked over and raked smooth, being slightly ; by tying them to little upright pieces of stick, 
raised in the centre; and then a hole being made } placed so as to be as little seen as possible. If 
by the trowel for each plant, it should be turned 3 the beds are so large as to require more than 
carefully out of the pot without disturbing the; one line of plants, there should be three lines, 
roots, put into the hole prepared for it, and the $ and the tallest of plants should be in the centre; 
earth pressed firmly round it. Great care should ; hut generally speaking, one line of three plants 
be taken that no space is left between the ball} will be enough for each bed, as great care should 
of earth turned out of the pot and the earth in } be taken to keep the plants within the beds, and 
the bed, because if there is the young roots of ; to prevent them from growing over the lines 
the plant will wither. Care should also be} 


weve 








UN SOGNO. 


BY MARY L. LAWSON. 


A raprAnt flood of mirrored light For rare and true the spirits few 


Reflects the brilliant hall; 
And on the thick piled carpets 
The footsteps softly fall; 

And luxuries are spread around 
To meet the stranger’s gaze; 
But our hearts sadly muse upon 

The home of other days. 


Yes! we are thinking of a home 
That held the loved of earth, 

Where social gladness fondly met 
Around the cheerful hearth, 

Where wit and mind and sparkling jest, 
Seemed kindled with its blaze; 

For bright, congenial spirits met 
In the home of other days. 


The guests that throng this room to-night, 
A courteous smile may wear, 

And sounds of mirth may lightly pass, 
Amid the young and fair; 

But a tone of heartless mockery, 
Its hollowness betrays, 

It is not like the joyousness 
We felt in other days. 





That round that fireside meet; 
And many a memory garnered there 
We never can forget; 
Untried in all life’s bitterness, 
We planned life’s future ways, 
With that unfettered hopefulness 
We felt in other days. 


We spoke of love with laughing eyes, 
Each bosom free from care ; 

Of poetry, for then our souls 
Nursed visions Heavenly fair; 

How warm, how earnest were we then 
In aught that won our praise ; 

For heart and soul all entered in— 
The thoughts of other days. 


We leave this scene of seeming joy, 
With careless smiles we part, 

But the memory of happier years 
Lies fresh in either heart ; 

Yet hopes that centre not below, 
The deep regret allays ; 

Of meeting upon earth no more 
In the home of other days. 





THE MERCHANT’S TEST. 


BY MARY L. MEANY. 


“Dick, I am afraid the old man has taken it} Several days after, Mr. Beale brought Richard 
into his head to send you adrift ” {a letter to seal and deposit in the post-office as 
“Why, what can you mean, Philip?” ; he went to dinner. At the same time he sent 
“Only that he was talking very earnestly with ; Philip to a neighboring store on business, which 
Mr. Oglethorp as I went into his room just now, ‘ would detain him some little time, he then re- 
and as they ceased very discreetly on my entrance, ; turned to his private room. Left to himself, 
I took the liberty of waiting outside the door till} Richard gazed on the superscription of the letter 
the conversation was resumed, and I heard enough $ long and earnestly. ‘‘D. Oglethorp, Esq., Balti- 
to satisfy me that Oglethorp has a nephew who is 3 more’—the words seemed burned into his brain. 
about to take your place.” 3 What would he not give to know the contents of 
“What did you overhear?” that letter? Doubtless it related to the nephew 
“Merely a sentence from each. Oglethorp: who was to supplant him. Richard hesitated, 


said, ‘So you think my nephew will have no} turning the letter over and over. Why could@#he 
difficulty in filling the place of your head clerk;’ ; not glance into it? It was not sealed—he would 
and Beale replied, ‘None whatever; the other } betray no confidence by doing so—most of the 
clerk, Philip Walden, has been in my establish- } business letters were given him to answer, and 
ment a long time, and can give him a little in-} certainly to no one living would he reveal the 
sight into our business affairs if need be.’ I did 3 contents, whatever they might be. 


These re- 


not wait to hear more, but that is enough, I 


think.” 

“So it would seem,” was the reply, in a tone 
of deep despondency. 

“Tt is mean in the old man to discharge you, 
and equally strange; if it was me now, I should 
not think it so odd, but he has all along seemed 
to think so much of you. But ’its just like him, 
always doing something out of the common way.” 

Richard Wilkins was too sick at heart to reply. 
He turned to the desk and endeavored to concen- 
trate his wandering thoughts upon his work, but 3 
in vain, The pen dropped from his fingers, and 
leaning his head on his hand he gave full scope 
to his sorrowful and indignant feelings. When 
the two gentlemen emerged from Mr. Beale’s pri- § 
vate room he started like one guilty of a secret} 
crime, and snatching the pen pretended to be all 
absorbed in his duties. His flurried manner, so 3 
different from his usual quiet composure, was $ 
noticed by his employer, who drew his own 
conclusions therefrom. Mr. Oglethorp was se} 
turning to his home in Baltimore. His friend } 
accompanied him to the steamboat, and on re-} 
turning closely observed his two clerks as he} 
sauntered back and forth through the store. } 


Philip’s appearance indicated nothing unusual: $ 





flections overcame his strong repugnance to the 
act, with a trembling hand he opened the letter 
and read— 


“Dear Srr—I wish your nephew to arrive, if 
possible, by Tuesday, the thirteenth, as on that 
day young Wilkins’ year will have expired, and 
it is desirable that his successor should be on 
the spot to enter immediately on his duties. 

Truly yours, J. Beare.” 


The blood nivunted to Richard’s brow as he 
read. For an instant he forgot the consequences 
to himself of the threatened blow in indignation 
at his employer’s duplicity. 

“Four years ago,” he murmured, bitterly, 
‘aye, four years next Tuesday, I entered this 
store. Not once since that day has he had occa- 
sion to reprove me for the slightest neglect or 
oversight: stern and exacting as he is, I have 
given him no cause for complaint, and this is the 
end—this is my reward. I am to be discharged 
to make room for one of his friend’s connections. 
I am thankful I opened the letter—now I can 
prepare for his treachery.” 

With a calmness that surprised himself, the 
clerk sealed the letter, and dropped it in the post 


but Richard, though he had partially regained } as he had been directed. On his way back te 
his customary composure, could not prevent 3 his employment he called at the eounting-room o1 
slight hesitancy and constraint when replying tot a merchant, whom as one of Mr. Beale’s acquaint- 


Mr. Beale’s casual remarks. * ance he well knew. Richard wished to make 
Vou. XXIX.—18 
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inquiries in an indirect way for a situation, but; it I need never have any fears concerning you, 
while he was striving to form some question to} I was right, the temptation was strong—too 
this end the gentleman came to his relief, by } strong for your honor or integrity to withstand, 
asking if he kxew any young man in need of aI saw you open the letter, ’twas enough. I did 
situation whom he could recommend to him, as} not at all wonder when I heard of your applying 
he had a vacancy foraclerk. Richard eagerly } for a new situation; you thought I was acting 
offered himself. Mr. Curtis was surprised that } treacherously to you, and that you would outwit 
he should wish to leave his old place, but gladly 3 me.” 
accepted him, having long admired the integrity; Mr. Beale ceased, and looked fixedly at Rich- 
and strict application of the young man, whose } ard, whose whole countenance was suffused with 
praises he had frequently heard from Mr. Beale. } blushes as the true nature of his conduct was 
The yearly salary was named; it was one hun-} brought thus calmly to his view. In his indig- 
dred dollars more than Richard was now re- nant feelings he had not till this moment thought 
ceiving; and having engaged to enter on the} of his direliction of principle in opening a letter 
duties of his new place on the following Tuesday, { not intended for his inspection; now he was over- 
he went with a light heart to his old employ-} whelmed with shame and remorse, for he was 
ment. He did not mention his intention to Mr. } naturally upright and ingenuous. Mr. Beale saw 
Beale, and so the week passed without Mr. Cur- ; his confusion, and turned to his desk to pay what 
tis visiting the store. He hoped that he had not$ was due of Richard’s salary, but first taking 
m@ his employer, for Richard had a wish that} some papers from a secret drawer, threw them 
the latter should not hear how his treacherous } on the table before the young man. 
scheme had been defeated till the last moment. ‘‘All this is at an end now,” he said, “but 
On Monday evening Richard knocked at the; you may see how unjust your supposition was 
door of Mr. Beale’s room, and in as few words 3 to me, how injurious to yourself, as I said awhile 
as possible requested the wages due to him, as $ ago.” 
he was engaged to go to another house on the Richard’s eyes were intently bent upon the 
morrow. papers. One was in the merchant’s handwriting, 
“T have known of your engagement since } a notice of Richard Wilkins having been admitted 
Wednesday,” replied Mr. Beale. ‘‘Mr. Curtis in- as junior partner into his old and established 
formed me of it. May I ask the motive of this} business firm; the others were the necessary 
secret and unusual proceeding on your part? 13 legal papers relating thereto. Richard continued 
believe I gave you no cause for so sudden a$ gazing on them as if fascinated, till the mer- 
determination to quit my employment—did I?” } chant’s voice broke the spell. 
‘No cause!” Richard repeated, bitterly. ‘Oh, “Well, young man, do you understand the 
no, sir, no cause, of course—the clerk is only the ; matter now?” 
dupe, the slave of the merchant, and has no ‘Oh, sir!” said Richard, turning his eyes im- 
right to complain of any conduct, however ini-  ploringly on him, and then unable to repress his 
quitous, of which he is the victim.” tortured feelings, he bent his head on the table 
‘Your sarcasm is rather out of place, young } to conceal the fast gushing tears. 
man,” replied Mr. Beale, coolly. ‘I asked if I ‘‘Regret is unavailing now,” said Mr. Beale, 
had given you any cause of offence. I know I} in his clear, cold tones. ‘I had every reason to 
have not—you falsely imagine that I have, and } place confidence in you. During these four years 
thus imagining, you have done yourself a great} I have observed your conduct closely. It was 
injury. Nay, no questions—I will tell you all. } such as to satisfy me: and resolving to reward 
On the day that Mr. Oglethorp was here I noticed } your strict integrity and faithfulness, I had de 
a great alteration in your looks, your words, } cided to take you into partnership as you see by 
your whole conduct. I suspected at once that; these papers, prepared nearly two months 2g0, 
Philip had overheard our conversation and re-} and only wanting signatures and date. My 
peated it to you, in consequence of which you} friend, Mr. Oglethorp, had frequently mentioned 
were disturbed in mind. This was natural, and j his nephew, whom he much desired me to em- 
I was far from blaming you; but it afforded me} ploy. At his last visit I agreed to do so. It was 
opportunity for a test which I had peculiar : my intention to give you an agreeable surprise 
reasons for desiring to apply. I penned a brief ; to-morrow, and, therefore, I desired to keep al 
note to Mr. Oglethorp, gave it to you to seal, {my arrangements secret, fortunately as I now 
and watched your after proceedings from that } see; for my whim enabled me to test the strength 
window. I thought the temptation would prove } of your principles.” a 
& severe one, and that if you arose superior to! “Oh, if you could only forgive me, Mr. Beale, 
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exclaimed Richard, imploringly. ‘It was my N thought you would regret. You will find Mr. 
frst error in this regard—I am sure it will prove ; Curtis a more indulgent employer than you are 
my last.” ? leaving, your salary will be larger than it has 
For all answer Mr. Beale quietly pushed the } been here, so that on the whole, perhaps, you are 
money he had counted over to Richard, and: no loser, and I hope for your sake that your first 
picking up the papers tore them into small frag- error will prove also your last.” 
ments. The young man looked sadly at them, Richard sadly left the store. On the morrow 
but knowing that remonstrance or entreaty was } he entered on the duties of his new situation. 
slike unavailing with the ‘stern man, he by a: It proved agreeable, and the addition to his pre- 
strong effort conquered his emotion, and taking 3 vious salary was of great use to him; but what 
up the money bowed his thanks and farewell to 3 could silence remorse for the act by which he 
his late employer, and turned to leave the room. 3 had not only lost so much in a pecuniary point 
As he laid his hand on the door-knob, he paused : of view, but also sank immeasurably in his own 
and asked, in a still faltering voice, if Mr. Curtis estimation? He profited by the lesson, how- 
was informed of all this. ever. Years after he found himself in a position 
“No, I did not think it necessary to speak of } prosperous and enviable as that which he had 
it,” said Mr. Beale, ‘‘for I had reason to think ’ forfeited in early manhood, but to his dying day 
it was your first departure from the straight ; he never tried to banish the humiliating but 
road, and though all business connection between } salutary recollection of his first and last devia- 
us has ceased, yet I would not wish to injure tion from the straightforward path of honor and 
your reputation by revealing an act which I } integrity. 





IN DREAM-LAND, LOVE. 
BY CLARENCE MAY. 


Ox, come to me in dream-land, love, But in that clime, life’s sterner cares 
In flowery realms away; Are never, never known, 

Where brighter gleams the fair starlight— And we can pass the fleeting hours 
More soft the moon’s pale ray: : In dreamings sweet, mine own! 
Where Summer skies bend soft and blue, 

And roses woo each gale; 
And streamlets murmur songs of love 
Adown each dewy vale. 


Then meet me oft in dream-land, love— 
Come at the twilight hour, 

When poesie lends to the heart 
A strange and wondrous power. 

I’m weary of this cheerless real, And I will gaze in thy soft eyes, 
This prosy world of ours, And calm this wearying strife; 

Where toil, and care, and endless strife, And while the heart responds to heart, 
Blight all the heart’s sweet flowers. Forget the ills of life! 





SUNSET. 


BY VIOLET VALE. 


Daricat dies along the plain; O’er the lake the whip-poor-will 
Shadows lengthen on the grain; 3 Sounds his note so sad and shrill; 
Birdlings seek their leafy nest; ; Gently waves the scented fiow’r, 
Dew-drops fill the violet’s breast. Pearly drops gleam from the bow’r. 


Brooks unseen, like fairy bells, 3 Slumber closes childhood’s eyes; 
Tinkle soft in mossy dells; Angels watch from Paradise; 

In the Western mellow light Night steals on with garments bright, 
Shines a star, a gem of night. Holy calm and silent night. 





OUR MINISTER’S DAUGHTER. 


BY FANNY RIVERS. 


CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 200. 


CHAPTER IV. One hasty embrace, a whispered word of thanks- 
Grey clouds drifted a leaden sky, and the} giving that he is yet in time, and they reascended 
winter wind as it drifted the falling snow into } the stairs and passed into the sick room. Silently 
great heaps at the road-side and about the cor-; taking their places on opposite sides of the bed, 
ners of the cottage, had a very dreary sound. i they watched on, and again the same deep still- 
The storm had steadily increased since the} 3 ness, and yet no change. By-and-bye the good 
dawn, and one unbroken sheet of white spread } old doctor was added to the group. With 4 
out on every side, broken only by the dark forms ; saddéned look on the wasted form before him, 
of the trees, that held up their naked arms to } Sand a half encouraging, half doubtful reply to 
the blast. Very dreary was the scene to the } Ella’s inquiring look, he took the slender wrist 
eyes of our Ella, as she turned from the window } between his fingers, and carefully counted the 
to the bed whereon Ally was laid. The curtains quick throbbings of the pulse. As he replaced 
had been withdrawn, that the light, dim as it} the little hands, he whispered more cheerfully, 
was, might fall upon her suffering face, and; ‘“‘There is hope. Pray that she may awake 
show some hope, by awakening some sign of ; sensible, and all will be well.”” More anxiously 
reason. As yet vainly. The fever-red that} bent the watchers, checking even their breath, 
burned on the thin cheek, the vacant glare of and still deeper grew the hush in all the house, 
the half-closed eyes, and the snatches of deli-: and so the night wore on. It was not till grey 
rious raving that occasionally broke from her ; streaks began to appear in the east, that the 
parched lips, still revealed only the terrible ; heavy breathing of the child grew lighter and 
power of disease. } more frequent, and while the sun rose, the closed 
More than a week had passed since one glance } lids were unsealed, and Ally woke, with a won- 
had rewarded Ella’s untiring watchfulness, more ; dering look at the faces that bent over her. A 
than a week since a word spoken, save in deli- smile of recognition crossed her wasted features, 
rium, had met her ear; and now as the little} as she held out her hand to her brother, and 
sufferer turned to and fro, or for the moment ‘ when the tears fell on the thin fingers which the 
sunk into a deathly slumber, as she felt the ; boy pressed to his lips as he hurried from the 
burning heat of the little hand prisoned in her} room, the tears gathered in her eyes, and she 
own, hope seemed hopeless, and a sense of utter said, faintly, ‘Poor Albert, why does he cry?” 
desolation came over her. It was nearly night- ; ’ And when Elia would have soothed her with 
fall when the restless moanings of the child gave } many loving words, the old physician interposed, 
place to a deep, still slumber, and her face and saying, impatiently, though with a smile, 
began to pale from the fever redness. The gloom } that he must be nurse as well as doctor, or his 
deepened into night, and the shadows in the? patient would be talked to death, dismissed 
room darkened into blackness—and still Ella} Ella with an injunction to ‘go and rest.” With 
watched on. Even Mrs. Stanfield’s step, as she; the tears of a great joy in her eyes, and a deep 
replenished the fire, and adjusted the sick-lamp, ; gratitude swelling in her heart, she turned away 
seemed to be unheard, in her earnest watch, and $ to seek in the solitude of her own chamber, a2 
the old lady turned away with the pitying look } opportunity for indulging in the various emotions 
on her face deepened into tears, and left the} which filled her heart, when a sound as of stifled 
solitary watcher alone. The evening was far} weeping fell upon her ear. She listened for s 
advanced, when the sharp click of the gate-} moment, and then passing ‘hrough the half-open 
latch came faintly to her ears—and with a} door of her brother’s room, veheld him extended 
cheek paling even more with anxiety she waited } upon a couch, with his face buried in the cushions, 
for the sound of an approaching footstep. ‘ while his whole frame quivered with the violence 
They came soon—quick, impatient on the} of his emotions. For a moment she stood irre- 
piazza below, and then springing down the| solute, and then crossing the apartment, and 
stairs, Fy was clasped in her brother’s arms. : kneeling beside him, she said, soothingly, 
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«Hush, Albert, do not mourn so very much, , repay what I had borrowed, he would make an 
do not weep so; surely the danger is past, and 3 exposure of the whole affair. It is out of my 
our dear one will be restored to us. Dr. Ellis} power te do this, and once expelled from the 
says that she only needs care and nursing to ‘ walls of so public an institution, every avenue 
restore her to health again. Hush, my brother,” } is closed upon me, save one. I had engaged on 
twining her arms caressingly around him. ‘‘ But} board a vessel bound for India, and when your 
you are so weary, you have travelled so far and ; letter reached me, was writing one to you, to 
suffered so very much. You need rest and quiet, } tell you of my departure. And now, Ella, my 
and——” ; Own precious sister, we must part. I have 

“Rest, rest,” interrupted her brother, with a} wrought my own ruin, and must leave you per- 
bitter emphasis, ‘‘rest is for the innocent, not} haps forever. Fool, fool,” he continued, pas- 
for me.” ; sionately, and then suddenly changing his tone 

“You must not speak so, Albert; but you; to one of entreaty, he sank upon his knees 
are so excited and tired. Rest now, for my} before her. ‘Bless me, my sister, vile, wretched 
sake,” and she pressed her lips fondly on his? as I am, put your hand upon my head and let 
hot forehead, and brushed back the matted hair 3 me have your blessing before we part. You 
from his face. He clasped her hands in his} will think of me, pray for me sometimes. And 
with passionate energy, and springing from the 3 if long years can wipe away the past, if years 
bed, strode rapidly up and down the room. And of undying repentance and earnest striving for 
why, as the girl looked on him, did the blood } the right can atone for the wrong that I have 
leave her cheek and settle round her heart, with 3 done, I will return as pure as self-sacrifice and 
that dark, sickening feeling, which made her 3 penitence can make a soul so deeply stained as 
clasp her hands in mute supplication, and with { mine—Ella, darling one, bless me, for I must 
a despairing helplessness in the gesture, which ; go——” 
would have made death welcome. On the fur- ‘* Albert,” almost shrieked the girl, ‘‘do not 
rowed brow, haggard cheek and bloodshot eye, } leave me. We may yet arrange these things, 
now fully seen for the first time, were deep } and you will stay with us.” 
traces, not only of weariness and fatigue, but ‘“‘Not so,” he said, calmly, but with a fixed 
of dissipation, of guilt; on the face so dearly demeanor. ‘Do not grieve so very much, sis- 
loved, on which she had often looked With a} ter; believe me there is no other alternative. 
mother’s pride, in its nobleness and dignity, } Tell Ally as gently as you can,” and the tears 
the tale written of a noble mind sadly debased, } fell upon her face, as he ieaned over her, ‘‘we 
and covering her eyes from the sight, she sank } shall meet again.” He clasped her closely to 
back on the bed from which he had arisen, and$ his heart, and would have rushed from the 
burst into tears. A moment, and her hand was $ room, but, twining her arms around his neck, 
taken between his burning palms, and he said, 3 she said, slowly and with difficulty, 
sadly, $ ‘Brother, this must not be; you can yet be 

“I would have spared you this, Ella, had 13 saved, but not as you propose. You have sinned, 
not heard from you that Ally was dying. You but repented also, and now is the time to make 
should never have looked upon my face till time } manifest how deeply. You must retrace your 
had changed me into more of a semblance of what } steps here, however painful it may be, and win 
Iwas. I am changed, sister, oh, how changed, ’ back in the fature what you have lost in the 
and you have worked it, but not all. You} past. 
think me weak, you cannot dream how wicked. 3 «Your path was marked out plainly before 
I went away an enthusiastic boy, I am now$ you, follow it, it is still there, and oh, my 
come a man, and with the sorrow of an unavoid-} brother, if it is lowly, it is blessed.” 
able doom upon me. Not for myself alone, dear } “But, Ella,” interrupted the young man, 
one, but you will suffer, and for me. I was} “this is impossible. How can one so debased 
weak, and the boys laughed at me because I} minister in holy things?” 
would not drink. I put the cup to my lips and: “Hear me,” she implored, ‘“‘hear me, my 
drank. You cannot dream how easily one wrong $ brother, and deny me, if you can. There was 
step brings on another, and at length I—gambled. } one, whose pride you were, who called you his 
For small sums at first, but gradually increasing only son, whose hope it was to see you standing 
util I was forced to apply to a money-lender } in his place, a minister of the gospel. He has 
and obtain from him, at extortionate rates, the gone,” and a low sob escaped her lips, ‘‘and 
money which I needed. Four days ago this : will you disappoint his desires. He blessed you 
man told me that if I did not within a fortnight’ as his successor; he prayed that you might 
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worthily tread in his steps, and can you make 
that blessing and that prayer unavailing. You 
caw him cold amd white in his coffined sleep— 
his departure made blessed by the belief that 
you would fill his vacant place, that your voice 
sounding when his was hushed, to lead his 
flock to the one fold, where he awaited them. 
Oh, by her love who sleeps beside him—by the 
deep love and tenderness she bore you—by all 
the long years blessed by their presence, turn 
not away. 

‘Think of the past, so full of happiness; of 
the picture which you alone can make so full 
of beauty, and you will not leave us—you 
cannot.” 

‘ She looked earnestly in his face, saw the hot 
tears gushing over his cheeks, and her voice 
grew fainter, her head sunk on his bosam, and 
she lay lifeless in his arms. He laid her on the 
souch before the window, and trembling as he 
looked on that white, senseless face, parted the 
dark hair on her forehead and bathed it with 
water. To his excited fancy hours seemed to 
pass before signs of returning life rewarded his 
efforts, but at length the crimson tide swept 
along the parted lips, and with a sigh she opened 
her eyes and started from her reclining posture. 
Her brother was beside her still, and looking 
imploringly into his face, she murmured, 

**You will not leave me.” 

**No, Ella,” he sa:d, soothingly, ‘‘but lie down 
again and rest, darling. I will stay here till you 
awake.” 

With a quiet smile, and clasping his hand 
within her own, she sank back upon the pillows 
and slept the sleep of utter exhaustion. The 
overtasked frame had given way, and for hours 
there was no motion, no sign of life but the deep 
breathing of slumber. And as the unhappy man 
sat beside her, he could see the traces which 
care and anxiety had marked upon her once 
lovely face. In the deathly paleness, unrelieved 
by the slightest color, in the deep lines all around 
the mouth, in the wasted form and sad expres- 
sion which even sleep only seems to deepen, suf- 
fering had graven its impress—and as he looked 
on her the tears of a bitter repentance ran down 
his cheeks. 

The morning passed quietly away, noon passed, 


Anmnnnnnnnennennnnnnnnnnenenapene 
and not a lonely wanderer, hopeless and perhaps 
suffering. Yet tell me once again that you will 
not leave us, Albert, for there is a strange sense 
of insecurity which only you can allay.” 

“Ella,” was the mournful reply, “listen to 
me, and I will tell you how impossible it is that 
I should remain. These debts must be paid, or 
this man will keep silence no longer, and then | 
am disgraced forever. And even if I were free, 
how could I stand in a holy place and minister 
with polluted hands to those who require purity 
of life as well as doctrine? Oh, my sister, I have 
suffered, God only knows how bitterly—and it is 
better far that I should go to a strange land and 
retread the path of life alone.” 

‘‘And how large a sum would it require to 
pay these debts?” 

3 ‘¢Five thousand dollars,” said Albert, firmly; 
: and now, Ella, how impossible it is for me to 
$ remain,” 

} «It is not,” said the girl, hopefully. “Five 
thousand dollars of our property are still un- 
§ touched, and you shall take it and satisfy these 
} men.” 
‘*Your little dependance, my sister,” said the 
$ boy, while the burning blood rushed even to his 
’ forehead with the thought, ‘take your all and 
leave you and Ally beggars, that I may pursue 
$ my path with ease.” 

3 «Listen to me, Albert, and to all my plans, 
’ for you know you used to say that I had a true 
woman’s wit for contrivance,” was the reply, 
and a half smile played around her quivering 
lips. ‘This money will make you free again, 
and we will rent this place, and tliat will par- 
tially, at least, sustain you. Ally and I are not 
very lofty in our ideas, and could be happy on 
very little. I will even turn schoolmistress, and 
that will do nicely for us,” and the affectionate 
girl turned toward her brother, that he might 
see the smile that played over her face. 

And when the boy indignantly exclaimed that 
he never would consent to such an arrangement, 
she placed her little, wasted hand over his lips, 
and said gently, 

“It will be no sacrifice, my brother, but 4 
blessed privilege, with the knowledge that you 
§ have turned back to the paths of pleasantness 
Sand peace. It will be no task for me to teach 








and still he kept his watch, and not until deep in 3 these children, for I dearly love them, and love 
the afternoon did the broad, white lids begin to } maketh all labor light—but oh, to think of you 
quiver with returning consciousness, and smiling : a wanderer, a stranger in a strange land, to 
faintly as she looked into his face, she whis- } know that at the best it would be many years 
pered, before I should look upon your face again. I 

‘*You cannot know how happy I am to be with ; should see you sick, suffering, dying, alone, and 
you thus, my brother, and feel that you are the} far from all who love you, oh, my brother, 
same brother that I knew in the dear old days, } spare me this sorrow,” and she burst into tears. 
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«ven here your path will be full of trial and 
difficulty, and surely it is nobler far to face them 
and overcome where you have yielded. It will be 
only a few years, and then we shall be together 
again, and we will live in this dear old place 
where our parents dwelt, and you shall fill Ais 
place. Tell me that you will stay and make so 
happy the days that are coming, which else will 
be so full of darkness. You will not refuse me 
this, my brother, you shall not.” 

There was a long silence, and then in a voice 
which was broken by many tears, the boy an- 
swered, 

“God make me worthy of such love, my darl- ; 
ing, and give me strength to tread the path before 
me.” 

As Ella had planned so was their lot, and 
before the violet banks had shown more than a 
few purpling buds, the little ones of the village 
were gathered around her in the little room, 
which was her home in the house of one who 
loved her parents. It was not so beautiful as 
the house she had left, but there were traces of 
her pure mind even on the outward arrange- 
ments of her dwelling. Albert had departed, 
full of regret for the past, and hope for the 
future. The old house was given up, and all 
prepared for the changed life before her. 

To Ella, although no murmur ever passed her 
lips, the sacrifice was great, and at times the 
desolation and loneliness of her life almost over- 
came her. Many a lonely hour—many a starting 
tear was claimed by her suffering heart from the 
dry, and sometimes almost insupportable round 
of duty imposed upon her. But she won peace 
at length. 

Insensibly she became interested in the chil- 
dren committed to her charge, and in earnest 
effort for them, found that reward which always ; 
comes to the true, unselfish spirit. And so it} 
was, that although the faint flush her cheek had $ 
worn faded away, and around the small mouth 
there was an expression of patient endurance, 
there was a lofty, almost holy calm resting on 
her broad, white forehead, that was more beau- 
tifal than any merely physical loveliness. The 
tarly glow of her youth had passed, but if the 
large eyes had a misty, sorrowful light instead 
of their brilliancy, it was but the token of a pure 
spirit made perfect through suffering. A gentler, 
More patient teacher never had rule over more 
loving heart, and ere long her pupils had learned 
to feel that a deeper shade over ‘Miss Ella’s” 
face was the most severe of punishments, and 
a brightening of her pensive face into one of $ 
those soft smiles their dearest reward. Many a 
bouquet of violets and drooping anemones were 








borne to her room by the little ones, on whose 
souls the strong dew of love lay as brightly as 
the night-tears on the blossoms they bore. 

Once only did Ella leave her home. It was to 
see the departure of her brother from the insti- 
tution where he had long been honored as its 
most successful and laborious student. She be- 
held him with the sorrowful farewells of his 
companions, and the blessings of the learned and 
virtuous resting upon him, turning from them 
all to read her approbation in the face dearer 
than all the world beside: and she went back to 
her humble duties again with a heart full of 
gratitude that she had been the instrument of so 
much good. 


CHAPTER V. 


Ir was a lovely summer evening, and our little 
parsonage was looking more than usually beau- 
tiful in the rich sunset light that slept in bene- 
diction over it. The tall, old trees were gilded 
by the golden flood, and many a curve and 
wreath did the shadows of the leaves make on 
the sward below. The air was heavy with the 
breath of the flowers snd the low twittering of 
the birds as they sunk to their nests, mingled 
pleasantly with the joyous gurgle of the little 
brook as it went laughing on its way. A misty 
glory seemed to fill the air with floating gold, 
and lent to the blue hills in the distance a glory 
not theirs. A few fleecy clouds slept in the 
azure depths of the blue overhead, like ‘‘snow- 
flakes on a bed of violets,” their edges tinged 
with the rosy light that broke from the western 
sky, like a promise of to-morrow’s brightness, 

Ally was there, our sunbeam, a lovely girl of 
seventeen, and in her golden curls a wreath of 
white roses, placed there by her brother’s hand. 
A happy smile was on her lips, and in the depths 
of her blue eyes a laughing joyousness and mis- 
chief, that told how completely the clouds had 
passed from her spirit, as with a ringing, musi- 
cal tone she told how beautiful everything was, 
how lovely the flowers, and how happy she was 
to be at home again: and away she flew to seek 
Mrs. Stanfield to tell her some of her overflowing 
thankfulness. And there the good old lady stood 
in the doorway, her grey hair as smooth as ever, 
and a calm, contented expression settling on her 
pleasant face. And beneath the old trees, with 
all the glad presence of home about her, stood 
Ella, and not alone. Around her slender form 
there was thrown a strong arm, eyes of love 
looked into her own, and a voice low and tremu- 
lous, yet richer with its burden of emotion than 
in its full strength it could have been, murmuring 
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such loving words as make glad the heart on , rich, and thrilling every nerve with its familiar 
which they fall, that told her at length through } tone. With a start of astonishment, Ella turned 
tears how great his sense of her love and for-} and looked into the speaker’s face. “Willie!” 
bearance was, and how unworthy of such ten-; burst from her trembling lips, as he caught her, 
derness he felt himself. And as Ella looked on } pale and agitated, in his arms. 

the manly form beside her, as she felt the love ‘«Even so, dearest,” said he, bending tenderly 
of that noble heart go quivering down to the} over her. ‘Even so, my own; the same Hovy- 
depths of her own, did she not renewedly feel } ard who left you so long ago, come back again 
that all her labors were rewarded—did she not ; with a heart unchanged, though in all else but 
feel how blest were the sacrifices which had led } the semblance of what has been. Changed in 
such an one back to the paths of peace? She all but loving you, for time has been sadly at 
knew that on the morrow he would stand in} work with me since we parted. Oh, Ella, could 
that dear little church a pastor with his people, } you know how through these long, weary years, 
chosen to stand in his father’s place by those ’ the thought of your purity and love have been 
who loved that father, and in the light of those with me, keeping me from evil; how, by day 
crimson clouds; from every flower there seemed $ and night your image has haunted me, until 


sweet influences of blessing and love, that filled } there seemed no world, save in your presence, 


her heart even to overflowing. 
The sunset light faded quietly away until only 


you would bid me stay my wandering feet by 
your side evermore. Rest and forgetfulness—] 


one crimson line bordered on the almost purple ; have sought them in every land the sun shines, 
heaven, and the clear bright stars came out } but found them not, and I have come back again, 
shining so peacefully in the blue, until they also ; my own, to hear from your lips the answer to 
were eclipsed by the flood of light which the ; the deep questioning of my soul. Do not cast 
moon poured from her golden chalice over the } me off, beloved; do not send me back again to 
meadows. wear out my life in a fruitless effort, uncheered 

Silently Albert drew his sister closer to him, 3} by one word of thine. These long years have 


and without a word they passed through the : more than fulfilled the vow you made in a moment 


little gate of the church-yard, the tree branches ; of excitement, and now you are free. Talk not 


fell over them as they passed with a rustling ; of change of time,” he continued, passionately, 
noise, and they stood beside those graves. seeing she was about to speak, ‘they have 
Years had passed since in sorrow and tears} nought to do with the heart. They cannot 
they had knelt for the last time on that spot, $ have control over you, they shall not. But one 
he with the weight of deep remorse upon him, $ word, darling; you love me still, Ella, is it not 
she with the suffering of a tired and desolate } so?” 
heart entering on a path of difficulty. Now he * A moment and the long lashes were lifted from 
had nobly retrieved that one false step, and one} the dark eyes. ‘As my own life,” came mur- 
sense of calm happiness was stretching out i muring to his ears, and burying her face on his 
before them. , Years had passed over Ella’s } bosom, she burst into tears of intense happiness. 
head, laden with sorrow, and stolen away the } He soothed her with many gentle, loving words, 
roses of her youth, but to her brother’s gaze, a ; and many a soft caress, and then poured into 
seraph’s could scarcely be more beautiful than $ her listening ear the long story of his wander- 
the pale, sweet face uplifted to his own, with §ings—from the hour when his farewell was 


the moonlight spiritualizing every feature, and ; 


adding yet another charm to its gentle sweet- 
ness. For a long time they stood in silence, for 
their thoughts were busy with the past, but at 
length Ella spoke in a low, subdued voice, 

‘‘Standing here, with so much happiness 
before us, can we not trace the hand of love in 
the path, though dark, that brought us hither. 
And in this deep quietude which has fallen upon 
my spirit, I can almost feel a spiritual presence. 
May it not be that our departed one is with us, 
and angels guarding us even here.” 

‘*While the visible are permitted to assume 
the office of guardian angels, there is little need 
to seek the departed,” said a voice beside her, 





spoken, to the moment when now he clasped her 
in his arms, his own, forever, and pictured the 
happy, blissful future that should recompense 
all their sufferings. 

Again the early autumn time, gloriously robed 
for decay! Our church was opened, and within 
its walls were gathered all the villagers, though 
it was a week day, and all with happy faces, 
for only such befitted the bridal morn of sweet 
Ella Gray. Very gay was our church; for 
though the flowers had faded, the many-tinted 
leaves well supplied their places. In massive 
garlands and lighter wreaths, they were wove? 
together, and not only twined round the slender 
pillars, but even the altar was one mass of 
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glowing wreaths. The dusky crimson of the 3 very beautiful she was, with the glad light 
oak, the blood-red tinge of the maple, the gold } : breaking up from her large eyes, and the deli- 
and purple of the willow and beech, were inter- cate rose-tint coming and going in her soft 
twined with evergreens and interwoven in long ; cheek. 
festoons with hemlock and ground pine. The } And Howard Willis, too. There was a deep 
crimson berries of the mountain ash hung like $ ; devotion in the glance that rested on the frail 
coral drops in the feathery pine garlands—side $ $form by his side, and volumes of love in the 
by side with ‘‘robin berries,” the delicate blue ; earnest, thrilling tone in which he spoke the 
undisturbed by the careful fingers of the weavers } words which bound them together for life and 
of their pretty wreath. One chaplet of pure death. There were those who marvelled that 
white roses lay on the communion table, but all § our young minister’s voice should be so tremu- 
beside was glowing with rainbow tints, like the : lous, as he joined the hands that man cannot 
sunset clouds at evening. ‘ sunder, but they knew not what deep memories 

They stood before the altar, her simple dress were breathing over his heart-strings, nor how 
of pure white a type of her purity of soul—and Searnest was the benediction his spirit pro- 
in her rich, dark hair one half-open rose. How ’ nounced over our darling Ella Gray. 
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And warbles forth with gleeful grace, 
A sweetly thankful lay; 

When sunlight smiles upon the earth, 
And gilds the calm blue sea, 

Tis then my happy heart gives birth 
To sweetest thoughts of thee. 


Axcet whisperings all day long, 
Thrill my heart with pleasure, 

And notes of softest, sweetest song, 
Glide in joyous measure 

Upon the balmy evening air; 
And hither, thither roam, 

While brilliantly and doubly fair, 
The stars in Heaven’s dome, 

Now cast their beams of radiant light 
O’er earth and o’er the sea; 

And as they gleam and sparkle bright, 
I truly think of thee. 


Tl give thee every midnight thought, 
Each day dream fair and bright, 
And every ray my heart hath caught 

From fond love’s beaming light. 
And were the wealth of India’s shore, 
Or gems from ocean, mine, 
I'll give thee all, and aye, far more, 
A loving heart for thine. 
And had I but the power to keep 
All sorrow far from thee, 
Thou ne’er should’st have a tear to weep, 
Unknown, unheard by me. 


When golden arrows pierce the veil 
That shrouds the rising day, 

And stars and planets ’gin to pale 
Before the bright’ning ray; 

When upward from his unseen place, 
The lark doth wing his way, 
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THERESA. 


BY FRANCES HENRIETTA SHEFFIELD. 


So purely had she walked the earth, Nor while she breathed the cherished name 
So lovely still her life had been, Of him the most beloved on earth, 

It needed but her soul’s remove, Dreamed she that morn ’twas his command 
A place for her in Heaven to win. Had sent the dread death angel forth. 


She died with blessings on her lips, Oft by a gracious Father, oft 

Nor dreaming of that fearful night In mercy is such blindness given; 

Which saw a compact sealed in blood, ’Twas well she knew not that she loved 
When stood two forms on Brocken’s heights. One whom she might not meet in Heaven. 





THE GOLDEN CROCUS. 
BY A. L. OTIS. 


Avausta C——, beautiful, and an heiress, was 3 planation of her feelings; or if respect tempered 
not very happy, though surrounded by friends 3 her opinion, a puzzle to know how to refuse and 
upon whose affections she could rely, by agree-? not wound; then generally a distressing fina] 
able acquaintances, and by numerous suitors. scene, leaving her uncertain how much pain 

These last were her trouble. Wherever she } she had inflicted, or whether the disappointment 
appeared, whether in summer at Saratoga or } deserved her pity or her contempt. 

Newport, or in winter at balls, musical parties, She grew despairing as she thought of it. 

or social evenings, admirers were sure to be at But, while these thoughts, or instructive feel- 
her elbow. She could not even take tea with a § ings, glanced through her mind, she was accept- 
lady friend in the quietest way possible, but? ing the proffered aid, as ungraciously as was 
some gentleman aspirant either dropped in acci-} possible to her, and greeting with a little petu- 
dentally, or was brought forward by her hostess, { lance the offending friend Emily H—— and her 
as a ‘‘delightful person, one she would like to} husband. To the young gentleman himself, who 
know.” was introduced as Mr. Horace W. she gave 

If she could only have been persuaded that it $ her most frigid bow. 
was genuine admiration of herself, or if she could When in her own room dressing, she grew 
have believed her friends thought so, perhaps} quite indignant over her grievances, and when 
vanity would have consoled her for all annoy- } Mrs. H knocked, she granted her admittance 
ances. But she knew, and thought they knew, } with even more coldness than she had before 
that her money was her attraction; therefore she } manifested. 
was utterly tired of it all, and longed for some ‘‘What is the matter, Augusta?” Emily asked, 
escape. after a short silence, during which both had felt 

She left the city early one spring to spend a} much embarrassed, ‘‘I am sure you feel angry 
few weeks with an invalid friend who resided in} with me.” 
the country. She smiled as she approached the} Of course Augusta could not give her true 
solitary mansion, to think that there was no one } reason, and it flashed across her mind that it 
in that family who could want to marry her for- } was the silliest thing imaginable to be so angry 
tune. Yet again she was mistaken, for, as the} without apparent, and with only fancied, cause. 
carriage drew up, behold her friend’s distant } So she laughed heartily as she kissed her friend, 
cousin, a handsome young gentleman, stepped { and making some playful excuse, became her 
from the porch to help her out! ; own sweet tempered self again. 

She felt that the world was in league against} Yet suspicions returned when in a few days 
her. Every marriageable man plotted for her } Mr. W ’s eyes began to linger on her face, 
money, and every female friend had some penni- ’ and she detected them—when his tone grew fal- 
less brother or cousin, or interesting acquaint- tering as he addressed her by name, and she 
ance to help toachance. And each party saw guessed what it was meant to mean—when her 
so readily through every other design, and was } wishes grew to be his law—and she despised him 
so eager to put Augusta on her guard, (from ; for it. She determined to return home before the 
pure friendship!) that too many times had such ; crisis; but that came sooner than she expected. 
speculations been revealed to her, for her not to} It was the last day of the first fortnight of her 
see through the smallest attempt at once. 3 visit, a warm, misty spring morning. She wss 

No wonder then that angry, reproachful } walking in the garden where the snow-drops, 
thoughts filled her mind at meeting, as. she ; daffodils, blue-bells, and hyacinths were bursting 
entered the house of one she had believed her into bloom, enjoying their first entrancing freg- 
disinterested friend, another smiling, obsequious $ rance, when Horace joined her, and began 
suitor. She imagined she would have in the talk in a low, dreamy tone of the beauties of 
next three weeks the same displeasing part to ; spring. He recalled many of the charming 
play—first, common courtesy; then a cautious, } descriptions of the poets, and Augusta grew 
a coldness; then a disagreeable ex-} animated giving quotation for quotation. 

















THE GOLDEN CROCUS. 

Qne word about Horace W——. The reader } Horace did not see it, but he felt the coldness of 
must not regard him with Augusta’s eyes. An ; her tone when she said, 
honester lover never lived. Augusta believed; ‘I see you have proffered a golden one.” 
she had never seen him before, but he well re- “T did not observe the color. They afe all 
membered having met her two years prior, at} beautiful, but perhaps the golden ones are pret- 
her first ball, when she seemed to him the em-} tiest, they seem most smiling and genial. Be- 
bodiment of young joy and grace. Later, he} sides I offer it to you as typical of my heart 
had handed her a glass of water at Saratoga, } full of love. It ought to have the glow of the 
bad passed up her fare in a Broadway omnibus, } purest metal.” 
had watched her all one evening at the opera, She had not taken the blossom, and he again 
and had heard her praises sounded “long and offered it with a manly daring. She felt bitterly 
wel” by his cousin Emily. He was young, just } how hard it was to be obliged to suspect motives 
two years older than Augusta, and full of ardent } where most she wished to esteem, and she shortly 
thusi hand , and not unduly aware } refused it, saying, 
of the fact, or over careful to turn his natural; ‘It has but the semblance of gold. When it 
advantages to account. rings true I will take it.” 

little did he suspect the unworthy interpre- “Not true?” he said. ‘*Do you believe I 
tation put upon the frank expression of his ear-} would dare to pretend to love you? What can 
nest, true feeling—the newly-found “well spring ; you think of me?” 
of delight” in his heart. He subsided into a thoughtful, puzzled silenee, 

Horace, so far as money was concerned, was } and they returned to the house. 
poor; but he had ability, health, good family Mrs. H. , ever watchful of her guests, found 
and position in society, and an education of a} Horace deep in moody thought, and tried by 
high order. He was not vain, yet he did not: every means in- her power to discover its sub- 
think his aspiration extravagant, when he began; ject. She was afraid her favorite plan had 
to hope for favor from Miss Augusta C——, } failed, that Horace had been precipitate, and 
though she had the one thing he had not—} received a refusal. Not that he was aware of 
money. her designs. He was too open himself to sus- 

Had not Augusta’s mind been warped, leading } pect them, and she knew him too well to confide 
her to apply the general rule too indiscriminately ; them to him. Finding her efforts useless, she 
to every individual, she would have seen his} sought Augusta, hoping to get a clue from her. 
noble qualities. As it was she passed them by } They met upon the porch. 
scornfully. Yet her gentleness of manner, and? ‘Horace is in the library,” she said, ‘‘as blue 
her sensitiveness to the pain or mortification ’ as if he were another of your discarded lovers.” 
of others, prevented her being so repelling as} Augusta made no reply at first, but seeing 
to attract the notice of a not-too-far-presuming } What interpretation her friend put upon her 
lover, which was perhaps the reason why many } Silence, said with indifference, 
other suitors had gone so far as to require a} ‘‘ You class him then with the other mercenary 
positive refusal. torments, who let me have no peace?” 

Toreturn. Horace walked beside Augusta, and “Oh, no. Horace never had a mercenary 
spoke so well, that her interest was awakened, } thought in his life.” 
and her smiles warmed him into deeper elo-} They were below the library window as 
quence. They stepped from the path into a} Augusta replied bitterly, 
grass plot, the young verdure of which was} ‘No doubt he likes the color of gold as well 
spangled all over with numerous bunches of } as others. I believe in none of them. If he 
purple, white, and yellow crocus. Horace, becomes a suitor I shall suspect him.” 
always awake to all forms of beauty, and now; Emily’s reproachful ejaculation, “Oh, Au- 
With a more glowing appreciation than ever, ; gusta!” and her troubled looked touched Au- 
broke into praises of them. Chessing one he} gusta’s heart, but she was still displeased with 
offered it to Augusta, saying merrily, while his Emily for conspiring against her. Therefore 
flushing face seemed more earnest than his; she said, coldly, 
words, 3 «Well, Emily, I can’t help it. Warn your 

“It seems to bloom very gladly in the spring } friends that such is my disposition. So unlovely 
sun. It must feel as I do when you smile, It’s; a trait will soon damp their ardor.” - 
golden cup is as fall of sweetness as my heart is: That evening Horace departed for his home, 
“ love.” 3 and a few more months saw him at the mines in 

A slight sneer passed over Augusta’s face. ' California digging all day, sleeping wrapped in 
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a blanket under a tent all night, and seeming ; remembrance of the earnestness of my offer of 
inspired to activity by a very urgent motive. ; the natural flower.” 

From a fortunate miner he became a merchant, A deep blush stole over Augusta’s face when 
then-a land owner. His property rose immensely 3 he took her hand like a long parted friend, 

in value as emigrants flocked to San Francisco, He could not refrain from gazing at her, for 
and a few years saw him a millionaire. He she had lost no charm but the evanescent dewy 
returned home to invest his money in eastern} bloom of girlhood, while she had gained a look 
securities. of peace and contentment she once lacked. 

His abrupt departure had been a surprise to They had not sat an hour by that window, 
Augusta. She had expected persistance and before Horace again expressed his hopes that 
importunity. Horace’s sensitiveness was a new } she would allow him to aspire to her hand, well 
experience to her, and she gave him twice as$ knowing that now she could not suspect his 
many kindly thoughts as she had ever bestowed 3 motives, but. he was again surprised by a re 
upon any other lover. fusal. Unlike himself in his more boyish days, 

One of Horace’s first inquiries, on his return } he persisted in knowing wherefore. 
to his native city, was for Augusta. “You have a right to know, Mr. W—,” 

‘¢Oh,” was the reply, ‘she is still living with ; Augusta answered, with effort. ‘It is because 
her mother, who is a great invalid.” I now prefer the living crocus you once offered 

Augusta sat, one spring evening, looking sadly } me, to this hard, glittering imitation, the reality, 
from the parlor window, upon the little grass } the cold shadow.” 
plot shut in from the street by an iron railing, “Tt is no true type. It was only meant asa 
where her own hand had planted crocuses, now } hint to you, that I had not forgotten. My heart 
in full bloom. _A servant entered with a small} is as truly, as warmly yours as ever—yes, as 
package. It was directed to her, and she opened 3} much filled with earnest love as on that entrane- 
it with curiosity. It contained a morocco cage, } ing spring day.” 
in which from a bed of brown gold stone, seemed **But how can I accept a millionaire? Simply 
to grow a small crocus of gold, surrounded by } because I was so suspicious of others, you have 
leaves of green enamel on silver. It was a} a right to suspect me.” 
charming bijou, and she knew well whence it ‘It is an impossibility,” said Horace. 
came, though through all these long years, she Augusta had too much sense and good-will 
had not heard one word from Horace. In taking % toward her lover to persist in refusal—but would 
it from the case for closer examination, she} consent to no engagement for six months, lest 
found beneath it a slip of paper with these} Horace, in becoming better acquainted with her, 
words— might see cause to repent his love. 

‘*Pure gold! You promised to accept it.” ; The delay was needless. Horace was one of 

While she still held it, and was carried in ; those fortunate individuals blest with either 80 
dreamy thought to the day she had wandered in} sure an instinct, or so true a heart, as to bes 
the garden, and had been so ungracious to the } touch-stone to the truth and purity of others. 
person she now felt such kindness for—the ser- ; He knew from the first that Augusta would make 
vant threw open the door, and Horace himself } him happy. 
entered. : They were married in spring—one year from 

Augusta did not recognize him, until after she } } his return from California. 
had met his earnest gaze, and with an unembar- } As Augusta was his happiness, he was 10 
rassed smile he said, less hers, and should they live fifty years from 

“‘What! Just arrived! Jewelers promises are } now, to celebrate in the season of crocusses their 
made to break. Pray, Miss C——, let it recall ; golden wedding, they are likely to be as blest in 
that lovely garden, that misty day, and some each other as they are at present. 








STANZAS. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF HEINE. 


On strange roads, night broods, distressing $ Gentle moon!—thy calm rays banish 
Sickly heart and wearied limbs: § Far away my night-born fears, 

Ah! how like a silent blessing, ; At thy glance all sorrows vanish, 
The soft moonlight o’er me swims. : And my eyes run o’er with tears. 
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MISS TOUSELEM’S TATTLE. 


BY CARL CAREY. 


CHAPTER I. za-b, abs. The forefinger of her left hand pointed 

“An honest tale speeds best, being plainly told.” ; along the column, while the forefinger and thumb 

BLackwaTeR is a quiet village—a little world $ of the right hand screwed up my ear, if I hesi- 

by itself. The hills which rise around it, shut ; tated or was inattentive. It was, however, her 
out the noise and tumult and commotion of the } method of imparting knowledge to the child— 
great world, of which Blackwater is a component } screwing it in at his ears! Not very pleasant 
part, It is only when the mail arrives, as it ; to the child; not very effectual. While she was 
does regularly three times a week, that this } thus instructing me, her eyes were upon every 
little world knows the movements of events out-} scholar in the room. She passed them in 
side its own orbit. The rail cars have not yet } review, knew all their doings, understood at 
thundered through the village, and it is not }once if there was a wind-mill in any of the 
probable that they will, at present. The inhabi- 3 boxes; and had the remarkable faculty of not 
tants were in a habbub of commotion a few 3 only knowing what we were up to, but what our 
years since when the surveyor came along to;intentions were! She was a sharp lady, at 
locate the great Central route, with his red least that was the opinion of the committee men 


flags and chains and three-legged instruments, 
and triangulated his way across the mill-pond, 
and departed, leaving a line of stakes in his 


trail. Everybody expected that the railroad 
would “‘come;” that real estate would rise an 
hundred per cent, at least; that there would be 
several cotton factories erected right away, on 
the mill brook that dashed itself upon the rocks 


and idled away its time. Blackwater was to be 
another Lowell. The railroad would pay great 
dividends; it would open to Canada and the 
great West: and inexhaustable quantities of pro- 





who employed her, not because the scholars 
learned as much under her tuition as they were 
capable of learning, but because she made them 
‘stand round!” Such was the Miss Mehitable 
Touselem of my childhood. 

The Miss Mehitable Touselem of later years, 
is a maiden lady, who sits at a window opposite 
the village store, and knits socks. Her hair is 
still gathered in clusters of curls upon her brows 
—not the small filament which springs naturally 
from ber own head, but the flowing locks gathered 
perchance from the brows of some maiden across 


duee—flour and corn and pork would pass over } the water, or in the great city, whose fair form 
it! The good people of the village subscribed }is cold for evermore in the embrace of death. 
largely to the stock; but, after all, the railroad ’Miss Touselem purchased them at the wig 
did not come; it went up the other way, leaving } maker’s. Time has turned furrows upon her 
Blackwater alone by itself. Town lots depre- cheek, and run his plough athwart the once 
ciated in value, the cotton factories disappeared ; fair field in many directions. The twinkling 
from the mental vision of those who had con- {eyes are still sharp. From her window, she 
structed them, and the mill stream plashed on, pe look down the street and up the street, and 
weaving, instead of cotton goods, its own merry } into the store and post-office, and also into the 
melody upon the rocks. | shop. She can hear the bellows 

The inhabitants of the place are a quiet people, } roar and see the sparks fly up the chimney, and 
generally attending to their own affairs; but in ‘if she listens hard, perchance may hear what 
such @ little world, so narrow in its limits, } the blacksmith is saying to his patient customer. 
where everybody knew everybody, it would be 3 She sits there from morn till night, plying her 
indeed strange if there were not some indivi- ; needles, turning out blue stockings by the score, 
duals who found time to attend to affairs other } peering through the window from time to time, 
than their own. To this class belonged Miss } to see who is coming up the street, who down 
Mehitable Touselem, my first schoolmistress. } the street. On sunny afternoons she may some- 
When I knew her, in that capacity, she had } times be seen, with her work-bag on her arm, 
‘harp, twinkling eyes, with brown hair gathered } calling upon her lady friends, to chat with them 
mclusters of curls. I was afraid of her, urchin ; an hour, to hear the news, to drink a cup of 
that I was, as I stood by her side repeating my ‘ tea. 
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It has been remarked that tea is a promoter } other causes, began to tell upon the value of the 
of scandal; philosophers have not determined; stock. The directors declared one or two divi. 
the point; but it is a notable fact that Miss; dends, which were paid in hired money, hoping 
Touselem has a great deal to say about matters } all the while, that when the connecting links t, 
and persons, as she sips her tea at 0 maighe | the great West were completed, the corn and 
bor’s table. Events which have transpired, and ; flour and pork would pour over the Central in 
things which are to happen, are fully discussed. { one continuous avalanche. Each annual report 
At times, Miss Touselem’s prophecy is at fault; ; dwelt at length upon the fact, that when the 
but the little world is never at want for gossip ; West was once fairly tapped, the receipts must 
—the mint turns out new coin as fast as the old} flow into the treasury of the Central. The 
is used up. Such is Miss Mehitable Touselem $ directors regarded the West as a huge cider. 
of the present. $ barrel; the Central alone held the bucket to 

Scatch the flowing stream. Let the head be 
CHAPTER II. $ punctured, and the bucket would be filled at 

“Every one is as God made him, and oftentimes 3 once forever! The connecting rails were, how- 
a great deal worse.” sever, laid, and then it was found that other 

Jacos Matcom was the merchant of Black-{spigots had been put into the barrel. Many 
water. For many years he had occupied the } streams were running, and there was not much 
store opposite Miss Mehitable’s dwelling. From ; probability that the Central bucket would ever 
small beginnings he had accumulated a compe-} be filled; as a consequence, the stock began to 
tency for life. He was an honest man. His} go down the scale. 
goods were priced, and the figures marked on On a bright sunny day in mid-summer, Miss 
little bits of paper, so that all might read them. Mehitable Touselem sat by her front windoy, 
He had no secret marks, but was willing that} knitting stockings as usual. It was mid-day, 
customers should know the cost of his goods, } and she often cast a glance down the street, to 
and if they thought his profit too great, they} see if the two-horse mail-stage between Black 











were at liberty to trade elsewhere. He was also water and the railroad station, Woodup, ten 


the post-master of Blackwater, and so acceptable } miles distant, was coming. She wanted to see 
were his services to his fellow-citizens, that,; whether any passengers came; if so, who! 
through all of the political changes of a dozen } besides, she would like to know what they came 
years, he retained the office. He had a son,} for? At last it appeared, Joe Bagman driving, 
James—a bright, active youth, kind and con-} and with him, on the hind seat, a spruce-look- 
siderate—of noble form and correct deportment, } ing gentleman in the prime of life. It was 
who, at an early age, learned to perform the 3 ‘‘newspaper day’”—the day on which the weekly 
duties of a clerk, and thus relieved his father} papers from Boston reached Blackwater. Miss 
of many cares. Touselem was not a subscriber to any paper, 

When the surveyor of the railroad passed} although her thirst for news was so great; but 
through the village, leaving his line of stakes, $ she always contrived to get the reading of Mr. 
Mr. Malcom subscribed liberally to the stock, ; Malcom’s, and generally, was the first person to 
as did many of his fellow-citizens; but the con-} peruse the interesting pages. Miss Touselem 
struction of the road upon the other route, dis- } wondered who the strange passenger could be! 
affected most of the subscribers, and their stock ; what was his business at Blackwater? was he 
was relinquished. Mr. Malcom, however, being} from the city? he must be, he looked so ‘citt- 
governed somewhat by the representations of } fied,” as she said! ‘‘He has gone into Mr. 
friends in the city, paid his assessments as they } Malcom’s, as sure as I am alive!” said Miss 
became due, hiring money from his neighbors, } Touselem, as the stranger entered the store. 
and among others from: Miss Touselem, and not ; ‘I wonder what he’s after? I guess Pil step 
calling upon those to whom his own money was } over.” So saying, Miss Touselem put on her 
loaned, as his debtors were hard-working men, { bonnet and crossed the street. Mr. Malcom 
commencing life with small means; but who, } was assorting the mail when she entered the 
through industry and economy, were greduslly | store—holding a conversation with the trang? 
reducing their mortgages. He took this course, 3 gentleman through the lattice-work that divided 
because he did not like to call upon them. The ’ the post-office from the main room. Miss Touse- 
stock of the railroad for a time was at the top } lem wanted a little tea, she said to Mr. Maleom, 
of the market; but the construction of a rival : but as he was busy, she would wait; but if he 
route, which the directors of the Central tried, } had no objections, she would like to run her eyes 
in vain, at great expense, to ‘“‘head off,” and ' over the ‘‘deaths.” 
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“Certainly,” said Mr. Malcom, as he handed 
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¢ ‘Tam sorry that I have it not by me, but I 





his own paper, fresh from the press, and yet in can obtain it. How soon do you wish it?” 


its wrapper, through the pigeon-hole. 

Miss Touselem took the paper, looking sharply 
at the strange gentleman at the same time, to 
see who he was. She retired a short distance, 
removed the wrapper and inhaled the odor of 
news which steamed up from the damp sheet. 


«Just as soon as possible!” she replied, in a 
tone so earnest that Mr. Malcom knew not what 
to think. 

’ ‘Very well,” he replied, ‘I will obtain it at 
$ once.” 

$ Miss Touselem left the store and returned to 


“Qan’t you do it?” said the strange gentle- ; her knitting, but she was in a state of feverish 
man to Mr. Malcom. S excitement. She was afraid that Mr. Malcom 

«J cannot, possibly,” was the reply. ‘‘I was } would fail before morning. 
richer once than I am now, (Miss Touselem’s Mr. Malcom was puzzled to know what Miss 
ears was open) I have a great many demands. } Touselem intended to do with her money; but as 
Really, sir, I don’t see how I can accommodate Sit was no affair of his he made no inquiries. It 
” was with pain that he read the intelligence of the 
defalcation of the man who had advised him to 
invest in the Central, one in whom he had placed 
s unbounded confidence, and who, till now, had 
stood high in the estimation of his fellow men 
; for integrity of character. He scarcely thought 

“Stage ready!” shouted the driver from the ; of the loss to himself through depreciated stock, 
door. The stranger departed—disappointed Miss $ for he had abundant means aside from his in- 
Touselem thought. —— in the Central; but it was humiliating 

“What’s in the wind now?” said the lady to 3 to know that a friend who had stood for many 
herself. “One of Mr. Malcom’s creditors from } years before the world unspotted, should in his 
the city, Pll warrant!” manhood dishonor his life, his principles, and 

“And what’s here?” she said again to herself, : belie his better nature. Mr. Malcom mourned 
as her eye noticed an article headed—‘‘ Railroad $ the defalcation of moral principle, rather than 
Defaleation”—followed by an account of a stu- the loss of his own hard earnings. 

: 

pendous fraud which had been discovered in the; Two days passed—days of nervous agitation 
affairs of the Central, in consequence of which ; to Miss Touselem. Mr. Malcom did not appear 
the stock was much depressed—full twenty per { with the money. Why didn’t he? He must be 
cent. She read the intelligence with amazement, ‘ hard pressed! Indeed, he had said as much to 
and at once coupled it with the visit of the $ the city creditor—the man who went up in the 
stranger to Blackwater. Mr. Malcom must fail } stage with Joe Bagman, and who would soon 
atonce. She must lose no time in obtaining her * return, and as likely as not see Mr. Malcom at 
five hundred dollars, which she had loaned him. $ once! Thus Miss Mehitable soliloquized. She 
Mr. Malcom finished assorting the mail and came ’ would stand it no longer. She must have her 
forward. $ money and she would! or she would know the 


you 

“Perhaps you will have it on hand next week, 
when I come back, and be glad to do it,” said 
the stranger. 





“Perhaps so, but I think not,” Mr. Malcom $ 


“What can I help you to?” said he. 

“If you have any good tea,” said Miss Touse- 
lem, in reply, «I will take an ounce to try its 
quality.” 

“Certainly,” said Mr. Malcom, and he pro- 
teeded to put up that quantity. 

“By-the-way,” said Miss Touselem, leaning 
oer the counter, and speaking in a whisper, 
“if you have any money to spare, I should like 
some?” 

Mr. Malcom wondered what project Miss Tou- 
*elem had in view; but replied, “I had a plenty 
this morning, but James has gone to the city to 
Purchase some goods, and he has taken it. How 
much do you want?” 

“Twould like the whole amount,” said Miss 
Touselem, whose suspicions were greatly excited 
tbout the solvency of Mr. Malcom. 
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reason! She carried out her resolution by cross- 
ing the street and making a formal demand upon 
Mr. Malcom for the loan she had made him. He 
at once opened his pocket-book and paid the 
amount in full, saying that he had but just re- 
ceived it, and was intending to call over as soon 
as he could leave his business. Miss Mehitable 
‘returned to her home, locked up the money in a 
secret drawer, there to remain profitless to her- 
$self and to the world. 





CHAPTER III. 
“What will Mrs. Grundy say?” 
‘‘Have you heard the news, Mrs. Culpepper ?”’ 
said Miss Touselem, a day after the money had 
been received from Mr. Malcom. The question 


? was asked at Mrs. Culpepper’s tea-table. 
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‘*No, I haven’t; what is it?’ responded Mrs. 
Culpepper. 

‘‘Well, as near as I can find out, the Central 
Railroad has all but failed, if not quite.” 

**You don’t say so! How did it happen?” 
said Mrs. Culpepper. 

‘*As near as I can find out,” replied Miss 
Touselem, ‘‘somebody—the President, or Secre- 
tary, or Treasurer, or one of the Directors, has 
issued stock and hypothecated it.” 

‘*Mercy on us! How did he do that?” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Culpepper, whose knowledge of 
business matters was somewhat limited. 

“I don’t know exactly,” replied Miss Touse- 
lem, ‘‘but as near as I can find out, it was 
through the brokers.” 

‘Oh, dear me!” said Mrs. Culpepper, ‘I hope 
John Twister hadn’t anything to do about it; 
you know that he’s a doing something of that 
sort.” 

‘*No, he’s a brakeman, and not a broker,”’ re- 
sponded Miss Touselem. ; 

**Arn’t they the same?” inquired Mrs. Cul- 
pepper, who as yet had not placed her foot in- 
side of a rail-car, and had seen them only as 
they thundered along the iron track. 

‘*Not exactly,” was the response. 

“Oh, ’'m so glad to hear that,” said Mrs. 
Culpepper. ‘‘What would John’s poor mother 
have done if he had hyperbolicated a lot of the 
ears?” 

‘*Hypothecated the stock, you mean,” said 
Miss Touselem, correcting the mistake. 

*‘Well, I don’t know but what that was it,” 
responded Mrs. Culpepper. 

“T shouldn’t think it at all strange if it affected 
Mr. Malcom some,” said \:iss Touselem, as she 
drank her tea. 

“You don’t say so!” replied Mrs. Culpepper, 
clasping her hands in astonishment. ‘’Twont 
fail him, will it?” 

**T don’t know,” replied Miss Mehitable, ‘but 


were. 


I shouldn’t think it at all strange if he was hard ; 


pressed. As near as I can find cut, it’s as much 
as he can do to get along.” 

‘*Mercy on us! who would have thought it?” 
said Mrs. Culpepper, fairly confounded at the 
intelligence. ‘‘Thank fortin’ we shan’t lose by 
him, if he does fail.” 

“Nor sball I,” said Miss Touselem. ‘I got 
my pay yesterday.” 

“That’s lucky for you,’ 
pepper. 

‘*Besides all this,” said Miss Touselem, ‘‘as 
near as I can find out, one of Mr. Malcom’s city 
creditors was up here three days ago, dunning 
him.” 


’? responded Mrs. Cul- 


‘You don’t say so!” said Mrs. Culpepper, stil 
more amazed. 

“Yes, and as near as I can find out, he’s gone 
up alone, and will be back in a few days, and jt 
Mr. Malcom don’t pay up, I shouldn’t be at al 
surprised if the stranger should sue him.” 

‘Massy sakes alive!” said Mrs. Culpepper, 
holding up her hands in astonishment, «Wh, 
would have thought it? What will the poor man 
do?” 

Thus the good ladies discussed the probabi- 
lities of Mr. Malcom’s failure. The ball was 
; Started. Rumor went forth with the tidings. 
; Mrs. Culpepper told Mrs. Stirup, and that lady 
sinformed Mrs. Marvel, and both of them in- 
formed their husbands. The pebble had been 
dropped into the water, and its circling waves 
$ rolled out over all the village of Blackwater, 

3 The following week was an eventful one to 
Mr. Malcom. At first he noticed strange whis- 
3 perings among the people; then his creditors 
¢ began to call in, desiring, ‘‘if it was perfectly 
3 convenient,” the full amount due them. He was 
$ surprised at the sudden demand for money, and 
\ wondered what had happened to cause it. He 
’ knew that he was perfectly solvent, and, there- 
3 fore, gave himself no anxiety. At last the mys- 





: tery was solved. The sheriff appeared with a 
} writ drawn in favor of a creditor in an adjoining 
’town. The wave had reached him—Mr. Malcom 
3 had failed! at least that was the current report, 
} and the creditor lost no time in sending an officer 
} to secure the debt, if there was a chance. 


Mr. Malcom was thunderstruck. He satisfied 
; the demand at once; but the avalanche had been 
’ started, and Mrs. Mehitable sat by her window 
; and noticed the arrival of the sheriff. It was 
; intelligence not to be locked up in her own brain; 
she informed Mrs. Culpepper, that as near as she 
$ could find out, Mr. Malcom had been sued. Ten 
minutes later, it was whispered all over the vi- 
; lage that Mr. Malcom had failed! 
’ Nowcame a scene of eommotion in the littl 
world. Esquire Dockett, the lawyer, was % 
busy as he could be in making out writs of 
; attachment, and the sheriff, Mr. Mitimus, - 
: quite as busily employed in serving them. Al 
Sof Mr. Malcom’s old friends were as eager #8 
’ hounds to be first in at the death. Hard words 
’were uttered, and the kind, benevolent mar, 
whose whole life had been without a stain, ws 
; called to his face a ‘scoundrel, a villain, a robber. 
At first he attempted to stop the stampede; but 
$ it was a useless effort; his creditors were fright- 
ened, and he sat down calmly to await the end. 
The work was completed ere night-fall, the shut 


3 
° ters of the store put up, and the key handed 


3 
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over to the sheriff. Miss Mehitable sat at her 3 but all the devout worshippers felt the warm 
window and saw it. It was a great day in her} glow stealing over them, as if a void, not of 
calender. ; earth, but from the celestial choir, was stirring 
— } the soul. Even the good, old minister, Father 

CHAPTER IV. ; Bliss, who, for many years has been ripe for 

“Be thou as chaste as ice, as pure as snow, thou heaven, loved to listen to her charming numbers; 
shalt not escape calumny.” } for it reminded him of the song of the Redeemed 

Sweet Belinda Baylor! Long years have } —of the great company which no man can num- 
passed since I stood by thy side in the old ber standing around the eternal throne. 
school-house! Like a dream they exist in ; Belinda was the eldest of a large family of 
memory. I see thee now, light-hearted and children, which had sprung up in the house of 
joyous, bearing up with buoyant hope against : Mr. Baylor. Upon her were heavy burdens. 
the ills of childhood. I stand by thy side. I$ Yet they were always borne with cheerfulness. 
pick the berries in the meadow, and thou art Mr. Baylor was an industrious mechanic. 
with me. I sit with thee beneath the sighing } From early morn till night, he plied the plane; 
pines—thy merry voice mingling sweet music ; but a sick wife and a large family absorbed his 
with their melody. Thou art as blithe as the; earnings. He was much respected as a man, 
bird that sings amid their branches. 3 but he was not rich. Belinda worked with a 

None other of my mates was like Belinda ; Willing heart, to do what she could to assist her 
Baylor. No voice so sweet as hers; no laugh so ; father in supporting the family, and alleviating 
cheery. I see her now dancing along the path- ; the cares of her mother. She had an exquisite 
way, her loose locks tossing, and the bright flush < taste in matters of dress, the arrangement of 
mantling her cheek. I hear her voice—singing ; flowers and the like—a taste which nature had 
the music of the heart. It charmed me in child- ; given her. There was no millinery establish- 
hood, it cheers me in age. Clear, full, sweet 3 ment in the village, and Belinda conceived the 
and tender—it soothed the sorrowing child, and idea of setting up such an establishment in a 
controlled the little band that gathered around; small way. She accordingly purchased the 
her. It came from the heart; it went to the ; material of Mr. Malcom, and made an arrange- 
heart, beautiful and pure, and lovely as the } ment with him to sell the manufactured articles, 
blushing rose she ripened into maidenhood—the } paying him a commission, and receiving the 
pride of the village 3 profits herself. The income derivel from this 

“It appears to me,” said Miss Mehitable $ source soon equalled the earnings of her father, 
Touselem to herself, as she sat by her window 3 and she accordingly labored with great diligence, 
one afternoon, “that Belinda Baylor goes into { not only to place the family in comfortable cir- 
that store pretty often, and I should like to $ cumstances, but to obtain the means for attend- 
know what she goes after.” ing school at the academy herself. 

Mr. Malcom had, after a few days suspension, This employment gave occasion for frequent 
again established himself in business, paying all: visits to the store. Belinda had indeed felt a 
demands against him with ease. Belinda Baylor { pleasure in the society of James Malcom; but 
entered the store on the afternoon in question, i if her heart acknowledged the pleasure, it was 
and was the innocent cause of Mrs. Touselem’s 3 revealed to no one else. She was too pure, and 
reflections. $noble and good, to manifest it unduly. She 

“I have noticed that she has been in there a ; loved, if she loved at all, in secret. 
great many times of late, and I shouldn’t wonder ; Miss Touselem watched the store constantly. 
if there was something going on between her and 3 All the arrivals and all the departures were duly 
James Malcom,” said Miss Touselem to herself, } chronicled in her memory. Belinda was under 
as she mused upon the matter. keen surveillance. In the course of the follow- 

It was an unjust judgment. No words of love 3 ing week, Miss Mehitable noticed that she 
had been spoken between James and Belinda. $ entered the store not less than three times; 
True, a strong friendship existed between them; $ once, quite late in the evoning, after Mr. Mal- 
they enjoyed each other’s society, and James }com had gone, and after James had put up the 
felt strange fluttering at the heart whenever $ shutters! ‘What impropriety !” said Miss Touse- 
Belinda made her appearance. He loved to look 3 lem, to herself, ‘‘who would have thought it?” 
at her as she stood in the choir upon the Sab- Once, Miss Touselem put on her bonnet, and ran 


bath, and poured out her soul in the psalms and ; over as quickly as possible, but she met Belinda 


hymns. Her voice thrilled him as it rose and $ coming out smiling, with a letter in her hand, 


ad in softened cadence. And not him alone; } which she had just received from James. 
Vou. XXIX.—19 
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“So they write letters, do they?” said Miss } has failed, Iam not so particular about it, | 
Touselem to herself, again; ‘‘it must be so, for } don’t know as there is anything very bad about 
who in the world is there out of Blackwater to; Belinda, only I should think, on the whole, that 
write to Belinda?” James was rather looking down,” said Mrs, 
Belinda greeted Miss Mehitable with a smile, } Stirup. 
and hurried away. “I am afraid they don’t conduct very well,” 
It was a pleasant afternoon, and Miss Touse-} replied Mrs. Touselem. 
lem concluded to call upon Mrs. Stirup, her ‘You don’t say so! What do they do?” 
nearest bosom friend, and unburthen herself of ‘Well, as near as I can find out, Belinda goes 
the news, so important to the well-being of the } into the store after Mr. Malcom has gone home,” 
community. ‘*You don’t say so! What works! Who ever 
‘How does Mr. Malcom stand it since his } heard the like?” 
smash up?” inquired Mrs. Stirup, as they sat}; ‘‘And as near as I can find out, they write 
down to tea. ; letters, and I shouldn’t think it at all strange if 
** As near as I can find out, he is getting along ; James told her when to come to the store.” 
as well as could be expected,” replied Miss **You don’t say so! What are we coming to! 
Touselem. It is time she was exposed!” said Mrs. Stirup, 
‘¢It was a hard blow; I’m sorry for him; but ‘ greatly amazed at this alarming departure from 
then folks must look before they leap. People the path of rectitude on the part of Belinda, 
ou:‘ht to be thankful that they didn’t lose any- The Sabbath came, the holy day of rest, 
thing. I was in a dreadful worry all the time} Belinda was in her place in her choir, She 
that the sheriff was attaching the goods, lest we i noticed, however, that some of her companions 
should lose by him; for Mr. Stirup had sold him } regarded her strangely; why, she knew not. The 
ever so many loads of hoop-poles. I wanted} whole congregation gazed at her, as she poured 
husband to get out a writ, but he wouldn’t. Sout her soul in praise of her Creator. What 
We didn’t lose anything, however, for on reck-} could it mean? Her face became crimson, and 
oning up, we owed him. Mr. Stirup wanted to; then there were whispers and glances amid the 
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pay the balance in hoop-poles, and told the com-} congregation. She tried in vain to discover the 
missioner that that was the bargain, but the reason; but at last gave it up, and in a measure 
s 


man said he must have the cash; so Mr. Stirup ; forgot the incident, by becoming absorbed in the 
had to go and hire fifty dollars. I think it was $ sermon. 
shameful,” said Mrs. Stirup. As she passed out of the church at noon, Mrs. 
‘I will thank you for a lump of sugar,” said ; Stirup, Mrs. Marvel, Mrs. Culpepper and two 
Miss Touselem. } or three other ladies were in a group, whisper- 
‘Certainly, excuse me. Is your tea strong ; ing quite audibly. Belinda heard the words 
enough?” said Mrs. Stirup. “awful,” “wicked,” ‘ought to be made an er- 
‘‘Very agreeable, I thank you. You get your ample of.” She reached home with a throbbing 
+ea of Malcom, I conclude?” ’ heart, with a presentiment that something fear- 
“Yes; but I think he charges enormously— } ful was about to happen. 
only think! fifty cents for this!” ’ In the afternoon, she was again in her place, 
“‘T got a little in there, to-day, from a new breathing forth, with tremulous voice, more 
chest, to try it,” said Miss Touselem, in reply, ; touching and tender on that account, the sougs 
‘‘which he said was seventy-five.” of the sanctuary. The same strange glances 
“It ought to be good at that price. I never} greeted her. Lips curled contemptuously. Her 
pay over fifty,” was the response. once kind mates were kind no longer. She 
‘«By-the-way,” said Miss Mehitable, “have } grew sick at heart, and tried in vain to hide the 
you noticed the intimacy between Mr. James } tears which could not.be concealed. Her voice 
and Belinda?” $was not heard in the closing hymn. She sat 
*“*No; you don’t say so!”’ Mrs. Stirup replied, 3 alone—her face buried in her handkerchief. 
with amazement. ‘How long has it been?” ’  «Betrays her guilt!” said Mrs. Culpepper, @ 
‘As near as I can find out, it has been going } a whisper, to Mrs. Stirup. 
on some time,” said Miss Touselem. ; Mrs. Stirup replied with a nod. 
“Well, I declare! that beats me! I never; The good old pastor pronounced the benedic- 
should have thought of such a match! Not but} tion, and the people retired. There was bat ove 
that James is a good fellow enough. I should ; topic of conversation among them—the criminal 
liked to have had my Betthias formed his ; conduct of Belinda Baylor. James Malcom was 
acquaintance once, but now that Mr. Malcom forgotten; it was Belinda who had sinned. 
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When Belinda left the church, a note was; ‘‘Well,” responded the deacon, ‘whether the 
handed to her by Mr. Marvel, one of the com- } saying is true or not, it does not affect the case 
mittee men, Alone and in sadness, she reached § in question.” 
her home, and retired to her room. She opened ‘‘T am aware of that,” said the pastor, ‘‘but I 
the letter. It accused her of criminal conduct : want to know what evidence you have, deacon?” 
—stating that the evidences were against her,; ‘What evidence J have? why . Well, I 
and until she could show herself innocent of the ’ can’t say as I have any direct evidence, but such 
charge, she was requested to leave the choir. Sa story is afloat, and everybody seems to think 

The room grew dark. Her mother, wonder- 3 it true.” 
ing at her long absence, entered the room, and ; “Not everybody, deacon. I do not, deacon,” 
there, like a statue thrown from its pedestal, bee the pastor lowered his voice and spoke 
was Belinda—white as the marble, and appa-; slowly. ‘I act on that principle of common 
rently as lifeless. law, which presumes a person to be innocent 

s till proved guilty. The Christian charity which 
$ we profess will not allow us to condemn, till we 
CHAPTER V. Shave evidence of guilt, and until I have some 

“Come unto me all ye that labor and are heavy ; evidence that Belinda has sinned, I shall not 
laden, and I will give you rest.” harbor the thought that she is guilty. It is no 

Tue ambassador of the prince of peace sat in : light matter to make a charge so grave as this. 
his study, meditating upon the great themes of $ If she is innocent, it is a bitter, cruel, wicked 
the gospel. He was a far-seeing man, well } and heart-breaking accusation, to one so young 
acquainted with the motives of human nature. and lovely!” 

His insight into character was keen, and his} The pastor paused, and the deacon remained 
views of practical life comprehensive. He was} silent. At last he departed, remarking that per- 
kind and charitable; slow to believe without } haps it would be as well to get at the facts 
positive evidence, and firm in his decisions. He At a later hour, Belinda walked with. tottering 
heard of the moral delinquency of Belinda, from { step along the road leading to the parsonage. 
various sources, and at first, was shocked to ; Her hands were folded upon her chest, as if to 
think that so fair a flower should be so frail. $ hold a heart ready to burst with surcharged 
Although the story in regard to her was told as grief. The bright flush had faded from her 
an indisputable fact, he had his suspicions that : cheek, and the fair form seemed frail, as if some 
Belinda, the loveliest of his flock, had been 3 blighting mildew had withered its life. She had 
defamed; that instead of having fallen from her $ heard the story, and sunk under its crushing 
high moral integrity, she was, as she ever had 3 weight. Conscious innocence demanded a vin- 
been, the embodiment of virtue. He resolved: dication of character, and accordingly she re- 
to withhold his judgment till possessed of further : solved to seek her pastor and lay all of her 
evidence, $ troubles before him. 

While the pastor was thus meditating, Deacon’ With tremulous hand she rung the bell at the 
Dole entered the study. pastor’s door. The good, old man himself an- 

“Father Bliss,” said he, as he took a seat, ‘I$ swered the summons, and welcomed her with a 
have come in to talk about this lamentable tri- } kind and cordial greeting, which of itself gave 
amph of Satan. What do you think about it?” $ comfort. 

“To what do you refer?” inquired the pastor, “‘T have come, sir,” she said, crushing back 
knowing quite well, but determined to have the : the rising flood of emotion, ‘‘to talk with you.” 
statement more clearly made. ‘‘What is it, my child?” said he, as he drew 

“Why, to this monstrous, alarming departure ; a chair to her side and took her hand in his. 
from the paths of virtue, by Belinda Baylor, who, ‘“‘That—that, Iam innocent. That, as I hope 
you know, till now, has been one of the fairest { for mercy, I am innocent!” 
ornaments of the church!” The words were uttered, and then the poor, 

“Well, what evidence have you, deacon, that } weeping, broken-hearted maiden. sunk down at 
such is the fact?” ‘the old man’s feet. The great, overpowering 

“Evidence! evidence! why, a plenty. Every- ; effort had been made, and the truth stated: but 
body says it’s so. It’s common talk, and what : it had been too much for her. 
everybody says must be true, you know!” The pastor raised her up, laid her gently upon 

“No, deacon, I don’t believe in that saying; ; the sofa, and called his wife. They knelt to- 
on the contrary, I should have more faith in it, ; gether by her side, and bathed the pulseless 
if it said—« what everybody says is not true!’” ‘brow, and waited for the flood of life to flow 
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again. At last it came, in gentle ripples, and; was the state of religion? was there anything 
then in stronger waves. Words of sympathy } new?” 
reassured her, that, though all others might} ‘Nothing of importance that I hear,” said the 
desert her, the pastor—her pastor—the ambas-} pastor, in reply to the last question. «Hays 
sador of Him who giveth rest ‘to the heavy } you heard anything?” he asked. 
laden,” would be, still, her friend. Oh, the} ‘Nothing in particular; only as near as I can 
assurance, the comfort of the thought! She} find out, the school-teacher, Mr. Spellman, allows 
leaned her head upon his breast and told him } the children to cut up all sorts of didos. I guess 
all her heart, and then listened, as he spoke ; if all the stories are true, the money might just 
words of peace and comfort. She told him all as well be thrown into the mill-pond,” said Miss 
that she knew of the stories—or rather that she } Mehitable, in reply. 
knew nothing, knew not who started them, or} ‘‘Indeed!” 
for what purpose they were uttered. She gave} ‘‘Yes,” she continued, seeing that the pastor 
him the letter delivered to her by Mr. Marvel, } was evidently surprised. ‘As near as I can find 
and wept aloud as she felt the shafts which an} out, he isn’t any better than a tow string. | 
unseen hand had thrown, piercing the heart. ¢ guess the children do pretty much as they are 
**Don’t cry, my child,” said the pastor, ‘‘it is a mind to!” 
all for the best.” He poured oil upon the trou-} ‘That is bad, certainly,” said the pastor, in 
bled waters, and soothed the sorrows of the } response. 
maiden with words of cheer, till shadows of old} ‘*Don’t you think something ought to be done 
smiles returned to the whitened cheek. When; about it?” inquired Miss Touselem. 
she left the parsonage, it was with the assurance} ‘‘Well, if it is ¢rue, perhaps there ought to 
that the world would yet learn of her innocence. ; be,” was the reply. “But,” he continued, “1 
The pastor took his cane and walked out to; have not time to talk about it now. Suppose 
see his parishoners. He called upon Mr. Mar-} you come up and take tea with us to-morrow 
vel, asked him in regard to the letter written to } night, and we can discuss it then?” 
Belinda, and desired to know what evidence he} ‘Well, really, sir, I don’t go out much; but I 
had of her guilt. Mr. Marvel knew nothing} thank you, and think that I will,” replied the 
personally; but wrote the letter on account of * lady. 
the representations of his wife—that the mar-} The pastor departed, saying as he did so that 
ried ladies had decided in council that Belinda ; he must call at the post-office and get the weekly 
ought to leave the choir. The pastor inquired of ; paper. Mr. Malcom was in attendance at the 
Mrs. Marvel as to what she knew of the matter. ; office. The pastor desired a little conversation 
Mrs. Marvel knew nothing personally; but Mrs. } in private, and they both retired to an inner 
Stirup was her informant. The pastor accord- ; room. It was late when the pastor reached the 
ingly called upon that lady; but Mrs. Stirup } Parsonage, and his anxious wife was fearful 
knew nothing of the matter personally. Miss ’ lest some accident had happened to him; but he 
Touselem had stated it to her. } quieted her fears and informed her that he hoped 
“The fox is driven into his hole, I think,” ; to straighten out things before long. The gool 
said the pastor to himself, as he passed on to- 5 woman understood the import of the expressiol 


s 


ward Miss Touselem’s dwelling. He had been } and awaited the development. 

a close observer of the events transpiring from } 

time to time in his parish, and knew that Miss } CHAPTER VI. 

Touselem delighted to be the first to tell news, “Yet I shall temper so 

no matter what its character, and he was also} Justice with mercy, as may illustrate most 

aware that much scandal was afloat, which: Them fully satisfied.” 

attendant circumstances convinced him must } Miss TovsELEm appeared at the parsonage at 

have emanated from that lady. He had long} a seasonable hour. The general topics of the 

been convinced that Mr. Malcom’s failure was ; day were fully discussed by the visitor and the 

caused by her. } minister. Mr. Malcom also called in to chat & 
“It is time she was smoked out,” said the} few moments. ‘‘It was so pleasant,” he said, 

pastor to himself again, as he mused upon the ; “to leave business now and then.” 

matter. He called upon the lady. Miss Touse- } Tea was announced, and the little party of 

lem was delighted to see him. ‘How was Mrs. ; four proceeded to the dining-room. The table 

Bliss? how was his own health? how were the ; was, however, laid for five, and the fifth pers” 

people around the parish? how was old Mrs. } now appearing, proved to be Miss Belinda Baylor. 

Bunker—would she ever get well again? what! With a wave of the hand the pastor motioned her 
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to the vacant chair, as though she was one of ; mortified, not that she had told the scandal, but 
the family. Miss Touselem knew not what to} because she had been found out and placed in a 
think of the strange proceeding, and propounded } ' position so uncomfortable. 

many questions to herself in regard to the mat- **You had my hearty sympathies, Mr. Mal- 
ter; but her imagination returned no satisfactory }com, during your embarrassment. But your 
answer to the interrogatories. ; troubles were nothing to those of poor Belinda 

The pastor knew how to entertain his guests } * here,” said the pastor. ‘‘By-the-way, Miss 
agreeably. After imploring a blessing upon the $ ‘ Touselem,” he continued, ‘“‘have you heard of 
repast, he entertained them with anecdotes of his the sad charge made against Belinda?” 
youth, the college scrapes especially, bringing } “Well, really—yes, sir, I have heard that 
forth hearty peals of laughter from Mr. Malcom, 3 there were some stories afloat,” was the stam- 
slight simpers from Miss Touselem, and smiles { mered reply. 
from Belinda. Then he referred to the changes s «Do you believe them?” said the pastor, put- 
that had taken place since he had been settled ting the question in a way not to be avoided. 
at Blackwater—how that old people had passed $ : “Well—really—I can’t say—I don’t know. 
sway—how that Mr. Malcom had risen in busi- No, sir, I guess not,” she replied. 
ness and had been cast down, but was once more “But,” said the pastor, determined to make 
rising. 5 qutek work of the matter in hand, “have you 

“I never could quite understand how your } not made some statements charging Belinda with 
failure was brought about,” said the pastor, : immoralities ?” 
addressing Mr. Malcom. **No, sir.” 

“I suppose,” was the reply, ‘that it grew out ; *‘Well, then, have you not made some state- 
of the fact, that a stranger—an agent, soliciting ; ments, charging her with improprieties, and 
funds for the establishment of a college some- } allowed others, implicating her character to go 
where out West—happened to call upon me. He } forth, when it was in your power to contradict 
wanted me to give one hundred dollars, but as I ; them?” 


eee eel 


did not know him, and as he had no credentials} ‘I don’t know but what I have said that she 
: nie va a . “ 

that were of any value in my estimation; besides } has been into Mr. Malcom’s store at night, after 

as I had lost so much in the Central, to say oe had put up the shutters.” 


nothing of the superior claims of other objects,} ‘‘What did you intend to state by that re- 
I told him plainly I could not furnish him with 3 mark?” 
any money.” ‘The truth; for it is the truth?” replied Miss 
“How could such a trifling matter as that  Touselem, rousing herself for a defence. 
produce your failure?” the pastor inquired. § «Miss Touselem,” said the pastor, lowering his 
“Well, I hardly know how, only it began to : voice a little, and speaking slowly and solemnly, 
be whispered that one of my city creditors was } ‘‘I am surprised that you have placed yourself 
up to dun me,” Mr. Malcom replied. Sin such a position. Iam pained. It is needless 
“How did the public learn about the conver- {for me to talk of Christian obligations, or of 
sition between yourself and the agent?” the ; 3 ‘ Christian charity; your own heart tells you that 
jastor again inquired. ; you have made a statement in such a way that 
“IT suppose that somebody must have over-;it has become a falsehood. What necessity for 
heard us, and intentionally, or innocently per- { making the statement that Belinda had been into 
haps, placed a wrong construction upon the } the store? The falsehood has done its work, 
conversation. I believe, however, that there {crushing her heart, wounding the soul and em- 
¥a8 no one present but yourself, was there, $ bittering the life; besides dishonoring the church 
Miss Touselem?” he said, turning short upon 3 and being prejudicial to the moral health of the 
her. ; community. It is a great, a grievous wrong, 
“Really, sir, I—I—don’t, I can’t remember,” ? : and I counsel you to ask the forgiveness of one 
sid Miss Touselem, in an agony of excitement ; you have injured so cruelly. Mr. Maleom has 
it the position she found herself in. magnanimously forgiven you the wrong you did 
“T will be very charitable, Miss Touselem,” 3 to him, although you have not manifested any 
sid Mr. Meleom. «J will hope that you intended 3 : compunction for that act. I have arranged this 
meno harm by the course you pursued in that ; meeting, that you might meet your victims face 
matter. It was an unpleasant affair, and we {to face. As you hope for forgiveness yourself 
vill let it drop, only I hope that in the future $ in meg last great day you must make restitution 
You will be more discreet.” $ now.” 


The lady made no reply. Her pride was? It was overwhelming to Miss Touselem to be 
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thus addressed. She had no word to utter in 
reply, but burying her face in her hands, sobbed 
out her grief. She became more calm at last, 
and begged to be forgiven. 

‘“‘Now,” said the pastor, after Mr. Malcom 
and Belinda had assured her that they freely 


forgave her, ‘there is one other duty for you to 3 


perform. The offence has been, in a measure, 
public, and so must the restitution be.” 

He handed her a written document, requesting 
her to sign it. She perused it carefully and 
wrote her name upon the paper. 

‘‘There is still one other duty in which we 
will all join,” said the pastor, ‘that of seeking 
the forgiveness of our heavenly Father.” Then 
raising his hands toward the eternal throne, he 
prayed that their sins might be blotted out. 

The Sabbath came, and Belinda was in her 
accustomed place in the choir. Again, her soul 
melted in melody, more touching and tender 
than ever before, for the affliction had chastened 
her. The hymn ended and the pastor arose. 

*« My friends,” said he, ‘‘our sins, as a people, 
are many; they are aggravated in the sight of 
the Holy One. There is one particular sin, of 
which we all are guilty—that of bearing false 
witness against our neighbor. That we may 
forsake this sin, I read this form of confession.” 
And he proceeded to read as follows: 

‘* Be it known unto all, that so far as I know, 
the calumny now current against sister Belinda 
Baylor, is false; and I humbly implore forgive- 
ness for any agency I may have had in promul- 
gating the same. MEHITABLE TOUSELEM.” 

‘*And now,” said the pastor, ‘‘let us pray!” 

The whole congregation arose, and the reve- 
rend man prayed fervently. 


; Where was sister Mehitable Touselem? Not 
sat the church. Like him who smote his brother 
to the earth, and shed innocent blood, her pun. 
ishment was too great to be borne. She was 
not there, nor did she ever appear there again, 
She had a sister residing in the city, and there 
she took up her abode. 

There was joy in the old church. Belindg 
was the same Belinda. What melody was that 
which echoed among the arches, as with strain- 
ing eyes and tremulous voice, she joined in 
the closing song of praise? What kind hearts 
gathered around her when the service was con- 
cluded! And what shame came to those who 
had been eager to proclaim her frailty! 

The years passed on. The flush returned to 
$ the fair maiden’s cheek, and the tell-tale heart 
: of Belinda Baylor beat as never before, when 
: James Malcom asked her to be his bride. The 
’ invitation was accepted. 
$ Reader, if you should chance to visit Black- 
’ water, and can as well as not, please step into 
the store of James Malcom. He is a fine man, 
and will give you a cordial greeting. If you 
are obliged to wait a day for the two-horse 
$ stage to take you to Woodup, the railroad sta- 

tion, and are troubled with ennui, by all means 
; obtain an introduction to James Malcom’s wife. 
3 There she is, sitting at a window opposite the 
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store, where Miss Touselem used to sit. The 

house is fitted up with exquisite taste, and those 
} flowers in the yard are of her planting. Hear 
} her voice as it comes through the forest of tulips 
; and roses! how rich! She is a charming woman. 


2 Do by all means find some excuse to make her 
$ acquaintance. 
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ALL the morning melts away, 
Gliding onward into noon; 
Trembling, dies the fainting day, 
Still I dream the hours away 
With my thoughts all set to tune. 


Pen and paper lie forgot! 
All unwritten, fancies will 

Idly flit my brain athwart; 

I am wrapped in happier thought— 
Iam dreaming like a child! , 


What to me the voice of Fame? 
I have won a dearer boon! 
Tender lips speak o'er my name— 


MARY W. JANVRIN. 


Loving eyes burn brighter flame, 
9 ' 
Love hath waked my heart to bloom: 


Care I not for others praise! 
Care I not for others sighs! 
I am well content to gaze, 
Seeking only for my praise 
In the clear wells of his eyes. 


So the mornings melt away, 
Gliding onward into noon ; 

So still dieth day by day, 

While I dream the hours away 
With my thoughts all set to tune. 





THE OLD APPLE TREE. 


BY MRS. C. E. BLACK 

I am so rejoiced to spend my first “spring- ; children of light and spring. Within a few days 
time in the country” in such a beautful home. past, I have noticed two persons next door, a 
I have examined the village from every window } young gentleman and lady, who ever in their 


in the house, and my conclusion is that there is 
not another dwelling within its bounds for which 
I would exchange my own. There is none with 
so large a piece of ground attached; much less 
one displaying equal taste in the arrangements. 

Asinuous, dimpling brook enters the yard on 
the north side; passes along the south, keeping 
mostly near the fence, winding here round the 
base of a hillock, and there passing beneath the 
roots of an old apple tree; then turns suddenly 
toward the east; then toward the north again; 
and after thus partially enclosing the house, 
curves to the east once more, and passes out. 
Its clear, laughing waters plainly show the shin- 


; walks pause and gaze at my roses. I wish they 
had roses of their own to look at; it disturbs me 
to have things that other people do not, espe- 
cially if I am sure they want them. If I were 
sonly acquainted with these strangers, I could 
} give them a bouquet every day. The lady is 
3 very pale—perhaps she is just recovering from 
illness, and if so, how I know she longs for them! 
for I have not forgotten the tears I shed last 
summer after a fever, when I saw a bunch of 
flowers go by the window, and I could not have 
any. Yes, I dare say she feels just as I did, and 
if I were like some people, I could give her some 
without any trouble; but I am so awkward, so 





ing pebbles and yellow sand which compose its ; invariably embarrassed just when I want to be 


bed; and the white clover which borders its } most at my ease. If she would only walk out 
banks is as beautiful as possible. It is delight- alone! The gentleman is always close at her 
fully shaded with trees, apple trees the greater 3 side, and offering her every little attention, sup- 
part of them are, combining beauty with utility. } porting her steps, and watching every motion, 
There is one exceedingly large one, gnarled and 3 every look, with the most anxious tenderness. 
mossy, overhanging its waters, and a limb ex- $ But if he were not with her, I think I could 
tends out just on the edge of the bank, so low } gather and give her some of my flowers without 
that it forms a delightful seat. There is a knoll, } that foolish embarrassment that is always so 
covered and surrounded by a perfect thicket of } vexatiously in my way. Some roses she must 
roses and lilacs, hiding this limb from the house; } have, nevertheless. 
for which I am not at all sorry, as I am not cer- ; My mother has always told me she never 
tain how far my father is willing for me to be- saw any one with such a genius for blundering 
come ruralized, and I prefer not to be seen by as I. Well, I tell her I know it, but how am I 
him up in a tree. } to help it? I am sure my blunders vex and 
Now that the apple trees and lilacs are in $ mortify me as much and as often as they do any 
bloom, and their perfume is filling the air to{one. I was walking slowly out toward my 
absolute intoxication, I find my seat in the old favorite seat, this morning, with a long stick in 
apple tree a most delightful hiding-place, and { my hand, following the course of the rills, and 
spend a considerable part of every day there, $ trying to fancy myself a shepherdess. All at 
vith my books or sewing. I notice that my ;once a large snake glided from under the very 
dominions are passing out of my hands, how- > hem of my dress. Hissing violently, and coil- 
ever, for my father is taking hold of the garden 3 ing itself up at a little distance, it began shaking 
and yard, as though nature had intended him ; its tongue at me. Before taking time to think, 
for a horticulturist. Well, I can abdicate with } I screamed—a regular steam-whistle scream, it 
* good grace, so long as I can have my retreat ‘ seemed to me, when I thought of it afterward. I 
behind the lilacs and roses. >was instantly angry with myself, for much as 
—— The apple blossoms have fallen, the lilacs }I hate a snake, I do hate this young ladyish 
have disappeared, but I find that the roses, which } fashion of screaming much worse; and looked 
for a week past have been swelling and bursting } about for something to kill it. Of course there 
their green prison-houses, are beautiful and frag- } was nothing to be found—nothing ever is to be 


tant enough to drown all regrets for the departed { found when it is wanted—and my father has been 
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too proud of his tasteful yard not to keep it Lilian, (what a sweet name!) Lilian was 
neat to the very extreme of Quakerism, so far as; walking alone again this morning, and I gaye 
Quakerism can be brought to bear upon nature } her some more roses, and she told me her name 
and yet leave it natural. The stick in my hand} and I told her mine; I think we had quite 
was long and slender, forked at the end, and advanced from acquaintanceship to friendship, 
without stopping to think twice, I imprisoned § and almost to intimacy, when a voice close to us 
my enemy between the forks. It was so slender } made me start, and Lilian, turning, introduced 
that it bent, and I could only hold the snake in} me to her brother, Ernest Raimond. We had 
its place: to think of killing it was out of the} been chatting so busily that I did not hear hig 
question—and if my stick should break! approach; and the suddenness of his appear- 
All this passed in a moment, and the echo of } ance, and the introduction, gave me no time to 
my foolish scream had scarcely died on the air, run, as I probably should have done. I was 
as I stood there watching the impatient writhings } able to perceive that his color rose, but that 
and hissings of my captured foe, when @ man’s} was all; I had more than I could do, to take 
heel was suddenly placed on its head. I looked} care of myself, and get my face cooled down 
up, more startled, if possible, than when I first } an endurable degree. It felt as if I had dipped 
saw the snake; and there stood the gentleman, : it in scalding water. Some kind of an apology 
our neizhbor! He met my eye with a half smile, ; I must have made, though I cannot now tell 
colored, bowed, and turned away; then turned} what I said. Lilian looked inquiringly at her 
back to where I still stood looking like a great, ; brother, who informed her that he “had the 
stupid school girl, I suppose, and politely in-; pleasure of killing a snake for Miss Ada, the 
quired if I were hurt—if I were much frightened? } day before yesterday.” 
I don’t wonder that he colored and turned away. ‘*Indeed, you neither of you told me anything 
I thanked him, stuttered out that I was not at{ aboutit,” saidshe. I rallied myself, and replied, 
all hurt and very little frightened, and ran jnto { laughingly, 
the house. Once there, I thought what a nice § ‘Miss Lilian, I am very fond of praising 
opportunity it would have been for me to send} myself, so if I had behaved in a creditable man- 
the lady some roses, and—and—well, I don’t} ner, you would certainly have heard of it.” 
know what, but I felt startled and angry with **T don’t see what better you could have done,” 
myself, and confused, and ran up to my room $ laughed Lilian, after hearing my version of the 
to cry. Of course, I was no sooner fairly enjoy-: affair. ‘I think I should have called for aid 
ing my tears than my mother must want some- 3 myself, when I found my own resources insufi- 
thing, and come and find me, and ask what I was $ cient.” 
crying about, and laugh at me for being so silly. ‘‘Had I known your call was involuntary, I 
I wish she wouldn’t always ask me what I am} think I should have kept away,” remarked the 
crying about; I would rather tell without being; gentleman, mischievously, ‘“‘but it was cer- 
asked. And I wish she wouldn’t laugh at any ; tainly very urgent; and I believe, on the whole, 
of my foolish scrapes, and tell me “her tears} that I agree with you—you were decidedly un- 
are too precious to waste so.” gracious, considering the services I performed.” 
The lady was walking alone this morn- ; I had already forgotten that I was with entire 
ing! I suppose her companion was afraid he ; strangers, and replied, without thinking, 
should see me, or afraid he shouldn’t see me— ‘I beg you will forgive me for making you 
or more likely he did not think of me at all! I} blush so outrageously as you did.” To which 
would rather not be thought of at all than to be } I received the grave response, 
laughed at. But I must be careful, or I shall ; ‘No, I did not blush; it was but the reflection 
discover that I have been writing nonsense. 13 of your own face you saw, and what color do you 
ought to be very happy that I have been able to } think it was, a moment since? It is well, indeed, 
give pleasure to an invalid. I have not learned S for you to talk of blushing, to a grave, elderly 
her name yet, but I was very much struck with } person like me.” 
her beauty, as she stood looking so delightedly ; I suppose he is about twenty-five. 
at the roses and thanking me so gratefally. I; Indeed,” I retorted, ‘I was too old to blush, 
think she will be a very pleasant acquaintance. } ten years ago;” another of the silly speeches I 
She informed me that she was just recovering { so often make, to wish unsaid again as soon 3 
from an*illness of six months. How tedious it? I am alone, and have a chance to think, 
must have been. I thought I should die of weari-$ They are both very polite; and I shall never 
ness when I was only confined to my room for ’ be able to tell, when in their company, whether 
six weeks. ‘my remarks are witty or simply silly. I wss 
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frightened, when I came into the house, to find ** Ada, I love you.” 

how long I had stayed talking with them, for; This remark was certainly unexpected, and 
we had much chatting and laughing, after what ; put an end to all tendency tocry. Nay, I felt 
I have recorded was said. I am glad, on the : the corners of my mouth drawing back, in spite 
whole, we are to have such pleasant neighbors. § of myself. 

—— My roses are all gone; I gave them to} ‘I love you, Ada,” he repeated, looking in- 
Lilian each day while a bud remained, and each $ tently at my eyelids; ‘cannot you love me?” 
day had the pleasure of seeing the color brighten he added, after a pause. 
on her cheek, and a growing elasticity in her} No,” I answered, looking him full in the 
step. But now—I am to lose her. She told : face for an instant. But the vexatious man, 
me to-day that they were going to Saratoga for } instead of letting me go, and walking calmly by 
a few weeks, and we shall probably be gone my side, as I struggled to walk toward the house, 
back to the city when they return; and who : or turning and going back into his cwn yard, 
can tell what may happen before next spring? only put his other arm about me, and drew me 
I burst into a violent fit of tears when she told} closer to him, repeating my answer. 
me, (another foolish habit of mine! If it hadi ‘*No,” bending down and kissing my lips; 
not been for those tears I might—) and ran into «no, you don’t care anything about me,” kiss- 


the house. I saw him coming down the walk 
as I turned away. He would have laughed at 
me, if he had seen them, as my mother always § 
does. Iam glad my father has not such sharp 
eyes. I shall not want to visit the old apple § 
tree any more, if I cannot watch for them. 3 

— Iwas in my usual seat, this afternoon, 
indulging in a few comfortable tears, and think- 
ing of—Lilias, when I heard.a step behind me— 
Iwas sitting with my face to the thicket; and} 
& hasty glance showing me who was coming, I § 
sprang to the ground and ran. Not far, for 
longer steps than mine pursued me, and I was 
arrested midway to the thicket. 

“Ada,” he exclaimed, ‘‘ what are you running 
away from me for?” 

Iwas trembling violently, and was strangely 
embarrassed. I felt the quizzical glance which 
was regarding me, and could not look up to 
meet his eye. But I did not dare to let another 
tear fall, so I held on to them, and made no 
answer. He must have thought I was faint, for 
he put his arm round me, and after a moment 
or two, whispered, 





ing one eye and then the other. 

‘“‘Mr. Raimond, you are crazy,” I exclaimed, 
trying with all my might to push him away; 
‘**T shall call for some one to come and put you 
in a lunatic asylum.” 

“*As loud as you called for me, once upon a 
time?” he relentlessly demanded, pushing ny 
head back; and looking in my eyes; ‘I think 
you had better. Here, Lilian,” lifting me almost 
from my feet as he turned toward his own house 
and met his sister, ‘‘take care of this naughty, 
crazy sister of yours; I have business with her 
father.” 

And he left me there, in the dear girl’s arms, 
and disappeared. When I came in to tea, my 
father pinched my cheeks, and called me a run- 
away, and asked what I meant by stealing the 
heart of a rising young man like Mr. Raimond, 
the son of his particular friend, at that; (I never 
knew before that he had any particular friends; ) 
and my mother quietly remarked that she hoped 
I had done up all my crying for the future. 

The trip to Saratoga is postponed; and 
when they go, I am to go with them. 
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BY MRS. ANNA BACHE. 


“Listen to the voice of the Reim-Kenner,”—Scorrt. 


On! blame not thou the dreamer, 
If he too fondly bend 
Above the page, where rainbow words 
In forms of beauty blend. 
It cheers, when all Life’s scenes show dim 
Through Sorrow’s darksome rain, 
In Fiction’s bright kaleidescope 
To see them shine again. 


And honor then the Poet, 
Whose spirit “kens the rhyme,” 
That even for a moment, calms 
The bosom’s tempest-time. 
Oh! if his words of hope and faith, 
Have e’er brought strength again 
To only one discouraged heart, 
He hath not sung in vain. 





THE LEGEND OF THE WHITE NUN. 
BY A NEW CONTRIBUTOR, 


Wuite a young man, I was very partial to, had solemnly promised never to pass that way 
field sports, and the part of England where [3 after dusk. 
resided, afforded me excellent opportunities for The mention of this circumstance aroused our 
enjoying them. In seeking these amusements, 3 interest. Ientreated the old lady to give us the 
I not only rambled about our neighborhood, but $ history of the nun. After exhibiting that amount 
oftentimes visited the preserves of acquaintances } of apparent hesitation which gentlemen always 
in the adjoining parishes. And happy times: exhibit when they are anxious to sing, and young 
these were! when I could start at sunrise with 3 ladies when called upon to play on the piano, 
my gun across my arm, with my faithful ‘‘Carlo” 3 she expressed a doubt if it would he found 
by my side, with my game-bag hanging from my $ interesting, and then consented to gratify us 
shoulder, with health upon my countenance, and The convent of Stickle-path Hill, which, two 
happiness at my heart. Without a mark of care’ or three centuries ago, presented a handsome 
upon my forehead, and with an eye full of hope. 3 and an imposing appearance, is now represented 
When I could feel the freedom and the freshness $ by a few tottering walls, which all of you must 
of youth, and a joyousness which a prince might 3 have frequently observed. A little beyond them, 
covet. to the right, are the ruins of a castle, which 

On the month of November, 1809, I made one 3 formerly belonged to the Bassett family. 
of these visits to the house of Squire Primrose, About the year 1474, Sir Hugh Bassett occu- 
(as we called him) in the village of Fremington, $ pied the castle, then strong and imposing, and 
in Devonshire. I should be wrong in saying } possessed a daughter, Agnes, an only child, who 
that shooting was the sole object of this trip. } was the admiration of every one who beheld her. 
The squire had two very pretty daughters, and } She was a standing toast at every feast, and the 
I felt more anxiety to win a smile from Jane, } queen of love at every tournament. Her hair 
than to bag partridges and pheasants; and 3 was raven black; her eyes dark, large and spark- 
would have willingly exchanged the prospect} ling; her cheeks, like a full-blown rose; her 
of a dozen brace of snipe, for a quiet half-an- 3 teeth, like pearls; her lips like ‘‘cherries peep- 
hour’s walk in her company. But sporting $ ing thro*the snow.” The expression upon Miss 
was the ostensible object of my call, and matters 3 Agnes’ features was as agreeable as she was 
were not then sufficiently far advanced to avow? beautiful, though sometimes bore a look of 
any other. I was accompanied by an intimate $ coquettish sauciness, and at times, of undaunt- 
companion,—Bob Turner, who was similarly $ able resolution. Her figure was very graceful, 
situated toward Jane’s sister, Elizabeth, and 3 and in person she was tall. 
who, like myself, made the squire’s love of To the poor of the neighborhood she was 
game a means for making love to his daughter. 3 always kind, and very much admired by them 

On the evening of the day upon which we in return, To some of her own rank she was 
arrived, we assembled in his comfortable but} somewhat reserved, while to others she was 
old-fashioned parlor, where we amused ourselves $ frank and fascinating. To her father she always 
in various ways. During the evening, two or $ showed great respect, even when she reluctantly 
three visitors dropped in, and narrated all the } gave him her submission. She had been unfor- 
gossip of the neighborhood, which never fails to $ tunately deprived of her mother at an early age. 
be interesting. We then enjoyed a game or two} It was observed that those for whom she 
at cards, and told each others’ fortune. In the} exhibited a partially were generally more re- 
midst of this, the squire, who had been looking } markable for their virtues then their — 
at a newspaper, drew our attention to a remark- more for their manners than for their tities. 
able but improbable ghost story in its columns, § She seemed, which was remarkable for that age, 
which reminded Mrs. Scroggins—one of the : to enjoy and respect the honest and easieagsre 
visitors in question—that her man John had} peasant more than she did many a — anid 
observed the ‘‘ White Nun” last evening, on his 3 could boast of numerous ‘“ quarterings 
way to the old church, and that the said John } his standard. 
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Her father descended from a family that had ; baron displaying to her his jewels and domains. 
accompanied William the Conqueror to England. 3 She occupied him equally when awake. Her 
He was as proud as he was powerful. He mea-} image accompanied him in his studies, in his 
sured virtue by wealth— merit by military $ devotions and amusements. But after cheating 
prowess—and respect, by the length and position } himself for awhile with such pleasant delusions, 
of one’s ancestors. He was a firm believer in} the remembrance of his uncertain origin would 
all the mistaken notions, pride and prejudices } dash them away, and present an insurmountable 
of that period. He loved his daughter more obstacle to the union he so ardently desired. 
because she was his daughter than because of } He was well aware of the strong pride of birth 
herself. He deemed her entitled to respect, not § which existed in the breast of Sir Hugh, and he 
so much for her virtues or her beauty, as for } was even then doubtful about Agnes. He some- 
the Bassetts’ blood which flowed in her veins, times thought when they strolled together upon 

Miss Agnes’ fame naturally brought a great; the hill opposite their residence, or sat on an 
many admirers. For a long time she did not 3 evening upon the battlements, that she was more 
seem to show a preference for any one of them. 3 than partial to him, but he knew that without 
At length, a slight blush might be observed on 3 her father’s consent that partiality would be of 
her cheeks, when a young knight named Rode- 3 little service. But it is hard for us to abandon 
ric Wray was announced; and that she would 3 an object we have once cherished; we cling to it 
occasionally seek some retired nook in the room $ with maternal partiality long after reason proves 
when he entered, so that his conversation might 3 its impossibility. Hopeless as his prospects 
be enjoyed unperceived and undisturbed. sometimes seemed, he still cherished the accom- 

This young man was the adopted son of a} plishment of his wish. He thought, also, that 
neighboring baron, whose name he bore. His by perfecting himself in military exercises, by 
origin was unknown. His adopted parents had 3 acquiring fame in his destined profession, he 
found him laid, while an infant, at the foot of $ should render himself worthier of her regard, and 
an oak, in a place called ‘‘Anchor Wood.” 3 more likely to secure the acceptance of her father. 
Having no children by their marriage, they It was with this view he so eagerly sought 
brought him up as their son, and he never gave } active employment. At his own wish he left for 
them occasion to repent of their choice. At an} Flanders (as before mentioned) at an early age, 
early age he displayed unusual sagacity, and a3 where warfare was rife, and where he hoped to 
nobleness and generosity of disposition. The $ obtain distinction. Accordingly he was to be 
old friar who instructed him in Latin, and the’ found at the head of every engagement, in the 
limited course of education then taught, declared ; midst of every danger—encountering a formid- 
that nature intended him for the church, and $ able opponent, or leading a forlorn hope. He 
lamented his destination for arms. His appear- 3 knew his conduct would reach the ears of Agnes, 
ance corresponded with his character. He had } and that endowed him with superhuman strength 
amanly and graceful figure, a noble forehead, } and courage. It would make a long, fatiguing 
light curly hair, large hazel eyes, and a frank } march agreeable, and converted a dangerous 
expression’ upon a handsome face. At an early } undertaking into an agreeable duty. And when 
age he was sent to the Low Countries, from $ he lay at night beneath his tent, upon some 
whence he returned after a lapse of five years, } bleak and lonely spot, covered with wounds and 
bringing with him spurs of knighthood, and} § writhing with pain, he would think of her appro- 
several scars. He was an occasional visitor at bation, he would fancy he had now won and 
the castle, and Sir Hugh always received him } deserved her love, and then his sufferings would 
with cordiality. be forgotten, his pain would cease, his dangers 

He had been from his earliest days an admirer ; disappear. 
of Agnes. He used to dream about her at night} Upon his return he was pleased to find that 
long before he entered his teens. He used to 3 ; no rival had apparently won her affection, and 
picture a beautiful residence, situated in a ro- ; he was cheered by observing an increased inte- 
mantic vale, and surrounded by a beautiful lake § rest in her manner toward him. Her father 
and gardens—where he would roam about with ; ‘also, in consideration of his achievements, treated 
her among the trees, and sail with her upon the} 3 him with greater respect and consideration. His 
lake. He used to put eloquent language in his } own family looked upon him with pride and joy. 
mouth and pour it before her, and then fancied These seemingly propitious circumstances did 
she would make a far sweeter reply. He would} not induce him hastily to avow his love, Aut 
imagine himself to be a successful warrior, lay- } > encouraged him to renew his former intimacy 
ing all his trophies at her feet; then a wealthy } with her to probe deeper into her feelings. 
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With a woman’s penetrating eye in these mat- f nity, or her feelings. In very excited language 
ters, she early had suspicion of his intentions, ‘he told her she must accept his lordship or the 
and she threw no obstacles in the way of the ; veil; and that he would hang her lover from the 
frequent meetings for which he framed excuses. } battlements if he again presented himself at the 
In a short time these intercourses displayed each ; castle. He then urged him upon her acceptance, 
other’s affection too clearly for further conceal- : He brought forward his wealth, his ancestry, 
ment, and they mutually confessed their love. g and his influence—but all in vain. She replied 

No sooner was this done, than she thought of ; } by exhibiting the bad traits in his character, the 
her father, and tremblingly conjectured his con- : incompatibility of their dispositions, her indif- 
sent, but as Sir Roderic was seemingly increasing ° ference to rank unaccompanied by virtue, or to 
in his estimation, she advised that their engage- | wealth followed by unhappiness. These argu- 
ment should be kept secret for a time. 3 ments were new and strange to her father. He 

Among her numerous suitors was one whom ; could see but little of their force—they stimu- 
she very much disliked. He was high in rank, $ 3 lated rather than weakened his determination, 
and illustrious by decent. He possessed broad; As time passed on, these conflicts, and the 
lands, and a numerous retinue. His manner { importunities of de Burgh increased, but like 
was apparently agreeable, and his disposition, $ the flower whose stem strengthens under storms, 
to a superficial observer, would seem to have; the more she was urged to abandon him, the 
been good. But an examination would have de- $ more she felt she loved him. But at length she 
tected a sneer with his smile, a concealed sar- saw no hope of a connection, and she thought 
casm in his compliments, and a leer hanging } ‘‘a living death” was preferable to an odious 
about an assumed benevolent countenance. A marriage. She entreated her father to send her 
stranger would have supposed he was overflow- ; to a convent, for there at least she would break 
ing with affection, although there was not a 3 no vow, nor violate her affection. 
spark of benevolence in his character. When } He consented to her wishes, and she entered 
he spoke, one might fancy he was the personi- } ; upon the noviciate. But even then she was not 
fication of modesty and submission, but his $ ‘ exempted from the disagreeable presence of de 
bosom was filled with pride and vindictiveness. $ Burgh. By his influence joined with that of her 
Such was the character of Lord de Burgh, and ; father, he obtained permission to visit her when- 
as such was it known to Agnes. Sever he pleased, to renew his annoying over- 

She always endeavored to keep him at a dis- tures. Poor Agnes thus led a very disagreeable 
tance, but his pertinacity made the attempt use- life, and she looked forward to the period which 
less. He had the habit too of presenting himself } would finally exclude her from the world, with 
whenever she was conversing with Sir Roderic, } melancholy satisfaction. Her private moments 
and accompanying an apology for intruding with } were occupied in tears and prayers, while her 
his customary half-concealed sneer. He would ; thoughts were wrapt in the object of her affec- 
sometimes watch them together from a distance, } tions. Thus she pined away like a flower bereft 
and a dark shadow would spread over his face } of sunshine. 
when he observed they exhibited any degree of Sir Roderic had heard through a messenger, 
pleasure. privately sent by Agnes, of her father’s displea- 

About two months after Agnes was engaged, } sure, and the prohibition which had been placed 
he offered her his hand, and of course received } upon his visits. The grief this occasioned him 
an instantaneous refusal. He then waited upon } was much aggravated, when he was afterward 
her father, and attributed his ill-fortune to Sir 3 informed that she had been sent to the convent, 
Roderic. The old knight thereupon sought a; and that he had a rival in de Burgh. His foster- 
private interview to remonstrate with her for { parents now became acquainted with the cause 
rejecting the offer, upon which she disclosed her } of his melancholy, and as they felt that a per- 
betrothal to her lover. When he heard this, his } sonal remonstrance with Sir Hugh was useless, 
anger knew no bounds, not because he could find { they could only endeavor to soothe his grief, 
fault with Sir Roderic’s character, or because she } by holding out prorzects which, at best, were 
had accepted him without his consent, but solely very problematica'. But this treatment, though 





on account of his uncertain origin—the mere } kindly intended, is of little use. It may lengthen 
accident of birth. It was his pride—his most sen- } the stay of hope, but it aggravates the disap- 
sitive part—which was wounded. It was self— + estates when hope disappears! 

his own interests—the gratification of his own} That the great and most cherished object of 
vanity which was disappointed. It was not in- his life should be thus suddenly dashed away, 
fluenced by a regard for her happiness, her dig- {at a moment too when everything seemed 80 
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propitious, was to him a terrible disappointment, { of his rival. She sprang from her bed, caught 
put with a disinterestedness not oftentimes ob- ; him in her arms, and then with a piercing shriek, 
gervable in men, he thought more of her suffer- ; she loosened her hands from his dying body, and 
ings than of his loss. He felt that his life would 3 fell senseless upon the floor. 

be richly purchased by the securing of her hap-; The noise awoke the abbess, and several of 
piness. With this aim, after a short struggle, ; the sisters, and brought them to her chamber. 
he induced his father to wait upon Sir Hugh, } When the horror and surprise which this spec- 
with the resignation of his claims upon Agnes, ; tacle produced had somewhat abated, they ob- 
and a pledge to change his residence to some} tained persons to carry the corpse to Baron 


foreign country, provided she was restored to 
her home, and released from the annoyances of 
de Burgh. This proposition was proposed, and 
indignantly rejected. 

Shortly after this incident, Sir Hugh was 
attacked with a disease, which in a few days 
carried him to the grave. So angry was he 
with his daughter that he refused to see her 
upon his death-bed; and so great was his par- 
tiality for de Burgh, that he left him the whole 
of his domains provided he became her husband, 
and ordered that they should be divided into 
thirds, between a nephew, the convent, and de 


Wray’s castle, and procured a leech for Agnes. 
It seemed that de Burgh had employed a man 
to assassinate his rival, while enjoying his cus- 
tomary walk upon the banks of the Taw. By 
an accident he discovered himself at the mo- 
ment he raised his arm to strike, and thus 
; enabled his intended victim to parry the blow, 
and to ultimately wound him. While writhing 
from agony and in momentary expectation of 
$ death, he revealed to Sir Roderic the name of 
his employer, and also informed him of de 
Burgh’s intention to carry off Agnes that night 
to a distant castle, where she would be confined 


S 





Burgh, in case she became a nun, which she was } in a dungeon until she consented to accept him. 
compelled to be, if she persisted in refusing to: Collecting a few men, our hero hastened to 
be his wife. } the convent, by the outer wall of which he dis- 

The period of he~ noviciate was about to ter- } covered his opponent and his accomplices. A 
minate, and as Sir Roderic’s rival saw little hope } conflict immediately ensued, in which de Burgh 

was killed by his hand, and several of his com- — 
panions mortally wounded. Ascending the rope- 
jpneee they had secured from the wall which 

supported the balcony leading to her window, 
he groped his way into her chamber, for the 
purpose of mentioning her deliverence, and for 
effecting her escape. In that endeavor the fatal 


of his success, he privately formed a plot to 
carry her away by night, and then marry her by 
force. 


On the night previous to that fixed for its 
execution, one of the men who was to assist 
him, communicated it to a former waiting-maid 
of Agnes, with whom he was in love, under a 
solemn promise of secrecy. Like the generality } mistake occurred. 
of such promises, it was speedily broken. She} Some time after his removal Agnes became 
was very partial to her young mistress, and took ; restored, but the revival was momentary, and 
Means to convey this information to her on the} she quickly relapsed into delirium. While this 
morning after she received it. ; lasted, she would hold forth the hand which had 

Agnes treated the warning with disbelief. She { held the dagger, and declare it was stained with 
said he would not do it; and he dared not if he} blood, and entreat for water to remove it. At 
could. She thought it so undeserving notice} other times she would call upon Sir Roderic, 
that she declined to intimate it to the Lady } and maintain, with him, an imaginary conver- 
Abbess. $ sation, in which she would ask his forgiveness, 

When night arrived she departed to her rest} and endeavor to exculpate herself from guilt. 
48 usual, without adopting any precautions. } Then she would appeal, in solemn voice, to her 
She had slept about two hours when she was; Maker, to corroborate her assertions and extend 
awakened by a noise on the balcony, and sur-$ his pardqn. On the third day reason again ap- 
prised by seeing a man open her window without peared, and enabled her to explain the particu- 
apparent difficulty, and then advance toward her$ lars of the affair to a favorite nun who was 
bed. It was dark, but she believed, at once, it’ attending her. In the midst of this conversa- 
wes de Burgh. With fear, shame and indigna-} tion she suddenly stopped, and looked as if she 
tion struggling in her breast, she seized a small} observed some one entering the room, and with 
dagger which hung by her side, and as he ap- 3 the words, “Yes, I’m coming,” upon her lips, 
proached to where she lay, she plunged it in his } she departed. 
breast. A cry of pain burst from his lips, and; The church in which her lover was buried 
informed her that she had killed her lover instead : faced the convent, and when its lofty doors were 
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open, the space within could be plainly seen This wish was iudinie cmeueed by my 
from poor Agnes’ room. One of the sisters, who } friend Bob, who quizzed Elizabeth for her cow. 
from thence watched the funeral, declared she } ardice, as he called it, and laughingty asked her 
died the moment his coffin entered within the }if she believed in the truth of Mrs. Scroggins’ 
portal. The mourners said that at that moment } story? 

they heard a rustling sound advancing from be-} The hour being now far advanced, we all re. 
hind, and a white shadow simultaneously make } tired to our chambers, and it was agreed that 
its appearance, which remained by the priest} Bob and I should start early on the following 
during the performance of the burial service. morning for a famous sporting spot, some miles 

This phenomenon was laid before a neighbor- ; distant, and not return until evening, when 
ing abbot, who enjoyed a high reputation for his § small party was to be given. 
learning, and he gave it as his opinion that it} Accordingly we arose about five, and left 
was the spirit of Agnes. ‘The motives,” said $ ’ highly refreshed with a good breakfast, but still 
he, “which induced her to draw her dagger ; more by a parting salute, which we quietly stole 
were not wholly guiltless, although she would: from the lips of our lady-loves. It was fine, 
be declared innocent of the charge of murdering $ frosty weather, and we briskly leaped the hedges 
her lover. As an expiation for her guilt, she 3 and gates on our way. For we were then young 
will, therefore, be required to walk in penitential 3 and active—in the sapling-time of life, when all 
garb, to his grave, on each anniversary of his ; our limbs were supple, and our leaves fresh and 
death, for the space of three hundred years.” 3 green. 

Tradition asserts that this penance has been; Our sport did not equal our expectation, and 
regularly performed; that on the seventh of { we, therefore, went two or three miles beyond 
November of every year, she may be seen, about ; the place where we intended, and having bagged 
the hour of midnight, walking in a white dress, a few pheasants there, we called upon a neigh- 
with her beads in her hand toward the ruins of : boring acquaintance and partook of some re- 
the old church. : freshment. 

A silence of two or three minutes’ duration Here we remained quietly until six, and as 
_ followed the conclusion of the tale, when Jane ; dusk then began to make his appearance, we 

expressed her dissatisfaction with the punish- $ departed. 
ment of Agnes—she declared it was too severe, 3 The country through which we had to pass, 
and that de Burgh almost deserved the treat- ; on our return to Squire Primrose, was associated 
ment intended for him. Elizabeth also wanted } with many legends and fairy tales. Ruins of 
to know how the abbot became so intimately 3 old castles, priories, and churches were to be 
acquainted with the judgment, but this was a § found in every direction, and, as a matter of 
question which no one seemed able to answer. ; course, each was associated with the usual 

Bob and myself, however, remained silent § ’ quota of supernatural appearances and romantic 
during the whole of this discussion. When it ‘ events. 
terminated we thanked Mrs. Scroggins for her In passing through a very lonely place called 
Legend; “but,” I added, ‘I must nevertheless { Anchor Wood, we found it very dark, and had 
express my disbelief in all ghosts, witches, or ; no light, save a few faint rays which the moon 
fairies. They are the offspring of ignorance, $ glimmered among the trees, We walked Indian 
and we © ought no longer believe in their exist- } fashion, I following Bob’s trail, with our guns 
ence.’ ’ carelessly flung across our shoulders. While 

“I must differ with you,” replied Mrs. Prim- {thus trudging along, my mind—like all young 
rose. ‘I have lived many years in the world, } minds—building fame and fortune for the future, 
and have had many reasons for knowing that ; and anticipating much enjoyment from our in- 
there are such beings; and I may add that I tended evening’s amusement, I was startled by 
have generally found that those who pretend to : the sudden stopping of Bob. 
be the most sceptical about them in broad day-$ ‘‘What is that?” said he. 
light, or in a crowded room, are the tt ‘“«What?” I replied. 
affrighted when any unusual sight presents } “That tall, white object which is standing 4 
itself in a dark room, or in some lonely spot.” few yards in front, directly in the centre of the 

I felt this to be something like a rebuke and § path!” 

a challenge, and I felt I was bound to express ; I looked in that direction, and to my astonish- 
my readiness to visit any haunted place, or come § ment, I saw what he described. It seemed to be 
into contact with any supernatural appearance, ya tall female, in a white dress, and she appeared 
no matter what. 3 to be awaiting our approach. 
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«That is surely like the nun Mrs. Scroggins } reached our destination. We entered the house 
pen ‘ol : 

talked about,” observed Bob, ‘and who knows } with our garments dripping with water, and our 

but what, after all, it may be true what she said} teeth chattering with cold; without our caps, 


about her?” 

I pretended to pooh! pooh! the supposition, 
but I must confess, that as I gazed upon the 
object, my courage failed me. At last I re- 
marked, in an assuredly careless tone, but feel-§ 
ing very queerly, ‘‘I’d rather I had - ridiculed 
her in the manner I did last evening.” 

“Qh, I wish you had not,” stammered forth 

my companion, his teeth chattering as if they $ 
were about to drop from their sockets. 

“What shall we do?” said I. ‘It is of no use 
tostand here. The evening is rapidly advancing, 
and the Primroses will be alarmed by our ab- § 
sence.” 

And as I spoke, I drew back a lock of my} 
double-barrelled gun, to secure myself from 
danger, a precaution which was quickly fol- 
lowed by my friend. 

“Call out to her, and ask what she wants,” : 
whispered he. 

“Do you.” 

“T’m almost afraid!” 

Seeing no likelihood of inducing him to make 
the attempt, I demanded, in a loud voice, ‘‘who 
is there?” 

But, to our surprise, I received no reply. This 
question was repeated two or three times, with 
the like result. 

Bob now suggested that we should discharge 
one of the barrels of each of our guns, which we 
wcordingly did, but their contents did not seem 
to make any impression. 

“Ah!” he sighed, ‘‘there is no doubt now 


that it is a spirit, for the shot don’t seem to} 


have had any effect upon her.” 

I made no answer, but my agitated feelings 
quickly embraceed the supposition. 

The reader must now be made fully acquainted 
with the dilemma we were in. 
a wide and deep marsh, at our right ran the 


beautiful Taw, on the other side of which the: 


Primroses resided. The means we had for} 
crossing was a bridge, which could only be 
reached by the road which was taken posses- 
sion of by the spectre. The only course, there- 


fore, by which we could avoid her, was in} 


swimming across the river. 
As we gazed on, we fancied we observed as 


slight movement, ‘as if she intended to advance } 
We flung our } 


toward us. That was enough! 


guns and game-bags aside in a second, and ; 
jumped—clothes on—into the river. 

As soon as we reached the opposito bank, we 
commenced to run, and never stopped until we 


At our left was : 


guns or game; with our eyes distended with 
fright, and our faces pale with excitement. The 
$ family and the company had been long waiting 
° for us, and you may feebly conjecture their 
$ astonishment when they saw us in this condi- 
$ tion. 

; Every mouth was consequently now opened 
¢ With inquiries, but a long time elapsed before 
j we could make a reply. At length I stammered 
: forth, that we had met a ghost, and that we had 
g strong suspicion she was the White Nun Mrs. 
: Scroggins had been speaking about on the pre- 
vious evening. 

This, however, only increased their curiosity, 
Sand it was with a great deal of difficulty that 
tI could give them a satisfactory explanation 
; of all which had occurred. Poor Jane! I saw a 
3 tear silently trickling from her eye while I was 
; eloquently describing our terror and our danger; 

and I observed Elizabeth, at the same moment, 

give Bob a secret but affectionate squeeze of 
the hand. 
We then speedily changed our dresses, drank 

a tumbler of warm brandy and water, (which 

was then considered an infallible remedy for 

colds) and re-entered the parlor. 
Just at that moment the clergyman of the 
arish arrived. 


N 
N 


Every one observed something 
eculiar in his manner, and we all ran toward 
him, and inquired if he too had seen the ghost? 
“Yes,” said he, ‘‘as I was advancing through 
Anchor Wood, I observed something like a tall 
lady in a white dress. Iwas very much startled 
with this unexpected appearance, and I inquired 
who she was? I 
began to feel a/little uncomfortable, and deter- 
mined to return home; but upon second thought 
¢I felt it was my duty to advance, and discover 
the mystery. As I did so, I discovered that it 
$ was no ghost at all, and that the illusion was 
: produced by the reflection of the moon’s rays 
upon a pool of water!” 
A roar of laughter, which might have been 
‘ heard for a mile, followed this disclosure. But 
no smile came from Bob’s lips or mine, and no 


P 
P 


I received no information. 


more crest-fallen poor mortals were never seen 
; than we were for the whole remainder of the 
evening. 

Any one would have have pitied us had he 
observed how woefully ‘“‘down-in-the-mouth” we 
became. For my part, I did not know for a 
* long time whether I stood upon my head or 
my heels, and ever after I would sooner be 
compelled to face a wild beast, than hear the 
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slightest allusion to my adventure with the ;soon after. Jane is now an aged matron—the 
White Nun! | beloved wife of the writer. The others, who 


Poor Bob! His bones were shortly after laid 3 were in that room, have all long since left for 
beneath the walls of Badajos, and Elizabeth died + another, and I hope, a better world! 





LITTLE NELLY. 
BY SYLVIA A. LAWSON. 


My Nelly sleeps, when will she wake, 
When flowers bloom once more; 

When the blue violet and the brake, 
Are on the streamlet’s shore? 

When wild-wood birds are in the dell, 
And green the leafy bowers, 

When low. winds breathe a soft farewell, 
To-day’s last golden hours? 


But you say she will hover on angel wings 
O’er our lonely, silent hearth. 


You say she is singing a chorus sweet, 
To the songs that I hear in dreams, 

In the land where the loved and lost ones meet, 
By sweetly glancing streams. 


You say I may hear her soft, low tone, 
When the zephyr’s breath sweeps by, 

Calling me gently, sweetly home, 
With a glad, soft murmured sigh. 


When §Spring’s light footstep on the earth, 
Is sounding soft and free, 
And blending with the zephyr’s mirth, 


: Oh, never more will those lids unclose, 
Is the humming of the bee? 


From those eyes of Heavenly blue, 
And the tint of the lovely, blooming rose, 
O’er the cheek spread its soft bright hue. 


Or will she wake from her silent sleep, 
When the rosy morn is nigh, 
When the golden sunshine softly creeps 


My Nelly is sleeping a dreamless slee 
Up the azure of the sky? y y ping P, 


Was the gentle bud but given 
To lead us to look through the tears we weep, 
To the cloudless sky of Heaven. 


She will not wake when these glorious things 
Are on the green old earth; 
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THE HOLIAN HARP. 


BY D. HARDY, JR. 


Dost thou woo the breath of Heaven, 
On thy tuneful strings to play? 
For methinks I hear this even, 
Tones seraphic in thy lay; 
Such as angels, 
Holy angels, 
Well might make on harps of gold, 
In the Saviour’s upper fold, 
Where our lost ones sing supernal, 
Anthems to the great Eternal. 


As I listen, tones are stealing, 
Like sweet music, o’er the sea; 
Tones, that stir the fount of feeling, 

Like a mournful memory 

Gushing, welling, 

Now they’re swelling, 
Joyous symphonies arise, 
Higher, upward to the skies; 
Like a glorious pean seeming, 

In that land with beauty teeming. 


Oh, thy music sweetly breathing, 
Like the harpings from afar, 
Every thought with Heaven is wreathing, 
Where the pure and sinless are; 
Faintly sighing, 
Gently dying, 
Gently dying is each tone; 
- Like the wind’s expiring moan, 
O’er the graves where loved ones slumber, 
W'th death’s congregated number. 


Such angelic tones awaken 
Thoughts I would but cannot speak, 
Of our dearly loved ones taken 
Home by angels, blest and meek; 
Winging, winging, 
Earthward winging, 
Her blest spirit now may be, 
Joining in the symphony, 
Happy angels swell the chorus, 
As unseen they hover o’er us. 
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THE WIFE’S TRIAL. 
BY MRS. ANN 8. STEPHENS. 


(Entered, according to the Act of Congress, in the year 1856, by Edward Stephens, in the Clerk’s office of 
the District Court of the United States, for the Southern District of New York.] 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 246, 


CHAPTER VIII. } gave her a faint pang when she looked that way. 
Wirnn sight of the library window, and ’ The same strange sensation occasioned by her 
down upon the sloping grounds that rolled in ; husband’s picture seemed in some way asso- 
broken hollows to the sea, Catharine had noticed } ciated with this house; yet it was perfectly 
the building of a pretty Italian villa, that for a { new, and had no possible connection with her 
month or two of the spring had been throwing ‘ or hers more than the forest trees that had sup- 
out some new wing or cornice through the trees ; plied the timbers. 
that were to embower it. Even the workmen’s} One afternoon the family were all gathered in 
hammers could now and then be heard in the} the common sitting-room, loitering about the 
stillness of the morning, when nothing but the tea-table, till twilight stole on and the air was 
birds and those who toil for their daily bread heavy with falling dew. Elsie was sitting as 
areabroad. In a still life like hers, everything ;{ usual at her mother’s feet, looking vaguely up 
has its interest. From almost unconsciously } to her face, and smiling that wan, hollow smile, 
watching the progress of such portions of the; that had neither intelligence nor warmth, and 
building as the irregularities of the ground made } yet was so grateful to the gentle old mother. 


visible, Catharine began to wonder who this } The old gentleman had been dreamingly reading 
pretty residence was for, and how its inmates ; the religious paper, which brought his weekly 
might hereafter affect her own singular life. It allowance of literature; but as the golden dusk 


was the only dwelling in sight, and threatened § stole on, he had laid the venerated sheet upon 
to encroach somewhat upon the isolation of her 3 the table, and was serenely reflecting over its 
home; thus the subject became one of peculiar ; contents. Catharine sat by the window, rest- 
interest to her; while the old people now and ; less, and with a vague feeling of expectation, 
then wondered who was building a house so }the more remarkable because no guests were 
near them, and if their close neighborhood to ; ever invited to the lone dwelling, and because 
strangers might not interfere with the entire } her reason told her that this impulsive feeling, 
freedom which poor Elsie now enjoyed. ¢ that some one interested in her was coming, 

Elsie herself heard the conversation regard- } must be perfectly groundless. Still she sat wist- 
i thi . . : N . . 
= is new house, with a sort of wild attention. joy d gazing out into the dusk. Every sound, 

seemed to startle her, and she murmured {if but the fluttering of a bird upon its nest, 
A a comments as the others conversed, { made her start. She went forth in imagination 
which betrayed a degree of unrest and excite- ; into the world again, and mixed in the great 
ment even, that filled the good old people with 3 promenade of life, from which she had so long 
fresh anxiety. ’ absented herself. 

At length, in the month of June, just when : As she sat thus, leaning upon the window sill, 
the roses were in their richest flush of beauty, $ there came up through the evening mist two 
the workmen seemed to have completed their 3 figures, a lady and a child, moving onward softly 
task No more sounds came on the wind to ; like shadows gliding over the grass. 
remind the family that human life was so near. 3 Catharine held her breath and gazed upon 
The glaring freshness of unpainted wood was ; them in silence. Were these the persons whom 
pr i into a warm, grey tint, scarcely ; she had been unconsciously expecting? Who 
Fa e ay the tall elms and fruit thickets : were they? And why did they creev so noise- 

covered the intervening grounds. From  lessly across the sward? 
oF effect it had upon Catharine’s life the house} The lady was in mourning, not the heavy 
might never have existed; it was a pretty object 3 black which shrouds the person as in a midnight 


in the distance, nothing more; and yet it always 3 of despair; but her garments were of soft, pale 


Vor. XXIX.—20 
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grey, that floated around her like a mist, leaving , and so little disturbed, that you can find the 
her gentle face in relief, dim but beautiful. charm of a wild wood almost in them. Do you 
The child moved, like a tropical bird, beside ! like to hunt birds’-nests, and wade through the 
nis companion; his dress was of crimson, rich { wet grass for peppermint, darling?” she added, 
with the most delicate embroidery, that lay upon § ‘ taking the child’s hand, while her own began to 
its borders like the plumage on the neck of a} : tremble at the touch. 
flamingo. The light was too dim for more than 3 “‘T don’t know about the other, but birds, yes, 
a general view of the two; but as they came} yes, I love birds; mamma has got, oh! so many, 
slowly houseward, her heart beat fast, and she} ina big cage at home,” answered the boy. 
felt a sudden warmth mount into her cheek, as’ ‘‘He has not been much used to the country,” 
if something kindred and pleasant were stirring } added the mother; ‘‘we only came to the Island 
her spirit to its depths. Sora week, and our place is so new, that jt 
Impelled by a sudden impulse, at once urgent; scarcely can be called rural just now. These 
and unaccountable, the young woman arose and } 3 o! 1d trees and thickets make me almost dissatisfied 
went out upon the front door-steps, as one who } with the barrenness of our home.” 
receives an expected guest. ; “Then you live in the new house, yonder, 
The lady and the child paused. They had}I am glad of it. We are close neighbors, | 
not intended to enter the house, but, lured on} have looked at your pretty villa from the win- 
by the quietness and lovely glimpses of scenery ; dow yonder, for months, wondering who would 
that surrounded it, they had been led uncon-} livein it. You will remain, then, and this little 
sciously in front. ‘Look, look, mamma. See} boy—oh, how glad I am that he will stay in the 
that beautiful lady. She is coming to speak 3 ne/ghborhood.” 
with you; come!” ‘Thank you; this is very kind, after our 
As the child spoke, he drew eagerly upon the ; intrusion; but your father must think it strange. 
hand which led him; and Catharine, impelled ; We did not intend to come so near the house,” 
by the same influence that had brought her to the} said the lady, glancing at the window, at which 


door, descended the steps and met them. a venerable head appeared, while Elsie was 
The lady smiled. 3 seen fluttering like an unquiet spirit in the dusk 
“My little boy is so delighted with the fruit} of the room beyond. 

trees and flowers, that I cannot keep him off } ‘*He is not my father,” said Catharine, simply, 


? 


your grounds,” she said, mistaking Catharine} “only the person I live with. His daughter is 
for the mistress of the house. ‘It is an intru-} ill; I am her nurse, that is all.” 
sion, I fear.” ‘‘The nurse of a sick woman, and so young, 
Catharine did not answer. She was looking } so——” 
downward, with a sort of fascination into the § The lady was about to have said “so beau- 
soft, brown eyes of the boy, who neither smiled ; tiful,”” but checked herself, blushing. 
nor spoke, but returned her look so earnestly } ’ ‘It is a pleasant life,” said Catharine, ‘and 
that his face grew sad, and he seemed ready to} I am grateful for it—merely to have a home is 
burst into tears. so much of itself.” 
‘We will retire at once,” said the lady, — “Yes! it must be a great blessing to those 
by her silence; ‘‘I am sure it is an intrusion.” {who have ever been homeless,” answered the 
Catharine lifted her eyes from the child, ii} $ bend with a look of interest. ‘It makes me 
cast a wistful, inquiring glance upon the mother, } shudder to think how desolate a poor young 
as if the words of this excuse, so sweetly uttered, : creature must be, cast upon the wide world. | 
had fallen upon her ear but not upon her sense. } have known beautiful, helpless young creatures 
‘“‘He is yours,” she said, with a strange} driven to the very alms-house from the want of 
smile; ‘dear soul, he is yours!” ; a roof to shelter them.” A shudder passed over 
Again her eyes were turned on the boy, who} the lady as she spoke, and her eyes filled with 
met them with a steady, earnest gaze, half tear- § trouble. 
ful, half smiling. “Yes,” said Catharine, with a degree of com- 
The young widow smiled a troubled assent, } posure, that had the dignity of experience in it, 
and turning slowly, appeared about to retrace ; “T have seen these things—they do happen, but 
her steps. } there are troubles that make even the alms-house 
“Do not go yet,” pleaded Catharine, catching ° as nothing. While we have one true heart to 
her breath, and for the first time realizing her : love us, it is shelter enough. To be unloved is 
position and the strangeness of her conduct. } perfect desolation.” 
“The grounds are pleasant always at sunset,} A faint blush stole over the lady’s face, the 
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flush of suppressed tears. She looked down at 
the child, and clasped his hand closer. 

«We have lost our heart-shelter,” she said. 

The boy’s face clouded. He understood that 
look of gentle grief too well. 

«He has no father, then?” inquired Catharine. 

«No one but me, in the wide world.” 

The boy took hold of his mother’s garments, 
and looked lovingly in her face. It was a pretty 
habit of dependence that he hd learned while 
an infant, that of clinging to his mother’s skirts, 
and she loved him for it. 

They wandered slowly away from the house, 
talking quietly and sadly, like old friends that 
could afford to be natural; but by degrees Catha- 
rine became restless and slightly perturbed. 
There was something strange in this sudden con- 
fidence with a stranger, that made her thought- ; 
ful. Familiar sounds in the voice, a sort of 3 
mesmeric atmosphere that had hung about her $ 
own childhood, came back. It seemed as if she } 
had known this gentle widow years ago, and the $ 
wildness of the idea harassed her. The child, $ 





s 





too—his eyes, the pretty curve of his red lips, ; 
the pure forehead, all were familiar; she seemed $ 
to have kissed them a thousand times; and it 
was with a pang of self-constraint that she kept 


from throwing her arms around him. 

This strangely familiar feeling was shared by 
the widow; while the boy gave his hand lovingly 
to Catharine, and walked between the two, silent, § 
but listening to all they said. But the dew was $ 
falling, and the grass sparkled with moisture 
beneath the glow of a full moon. The fire-flies 
scattered their tiny stars along the sward and 
in the thickets, flashing in and out with a bright- $ 
ness that dazzled the child. He sprang away, $ 
with his arms extended, rushing on, and grasp- 
ing his little hands here and there, hoping to $ 
fill them with sparks. The young woman called ; 
after him but he would not come. The ground } 
Was uneven and rolling where they stood, a 
hickory grove lay in the distance, and all along 
the slope of the hill were knolls covered with 
winter green and barberry thickets, in which 
the child soon lost himself. 

The fire-flies were constantly deluding him, 
flashing here and there, but never giving them- 
selves to his grasp. He had outrun the voice 
of his mother, and the stillness frightened him. 3 
All at once as he stood listening, a whip-poor- 
will began his night moan in the hickory grove. $ 
The boy began to tremble as he heard it, the 
sound was so near a human lament, that it filled 
him alike with affright and compassion. Some 
one was in pain, he was sure that wicked rob- $ 
bers were hurting some one down in the woods. 3 
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S TRIAL. 
What could he do? Where was his mother that 
she did not help the poor creature, whose lament 
fell so plaintively on the night? 

The child called aloud for his mother, whe 
had gone wildly in an opposite direction in 
search of him; and Catharine had blindly fol- 
lowed. Thws every instant increased the dis- 
tance that separated them. Each interval of 
silence filled him with fresh terror, and when 
the bird wail came, his own wild cry for help 
rang with it to return upon him without answer. 

At last shriek after shriek rent the air; but all 
in vain,, Then he sunk to the ground. Lifting 
his eyes to the stars, and folding his hands palm | 
to palm, he began to say his prayers. They 
were broken with sobs of grief, for it was diffi- 
cult for the child to have faith in heaven, when 
his mother neglected to come. 

As he knelt upon the turf, sobbing out frag- 
ments of the Lord’s prayer, a light tread came 
behind him, and he was lifted suddenly from 
the ground. 

‘“‘Mamma! mamma!” he cried, joyously 

But it was not mamma. It was a pale, dark 
face, that, lighted up with passionate joy, bent 
over him. The dark eyes, taking that strange 
brilliancy that nothing but moonlight can give, 
seemed luring their glances into his. The lips, 
all in motion and agitated with broken murmurs, 
rained kisses upon his face, his arms, his hair, 
and even upon the folds of his dress. 

“«George—Georgie my own Georgie 

“‘No, no, not yours. I won’t, I won’t!” 

The little fellow struggled violently in the 
strange arms, that had seized upon him, and 
his eyes grew wild and large with terror. But 
the female bore him on, whispering to herself, 

“T have found him, I have found him. Let 
them take all the rest. He is mine, mine!” 

She raised her voice and sped on, shouting, 
‘¢Mine, mine.” Her long, iron-grey hair had 
fallen loose, and floated out upon the wind; s 
tragic joy sat upon her features, as the moonlight 
glanced over them; and between her words she 
laughed a clear, gleeful laugh of defiance, which 
the whip-poor-will answered by his slow wail. 

The boy grew still. Something in the face 
of his captor fascinated him. The breath was 
checked upon his parted lips as she bore him 
along. 

As she approached the house, Elsie, for it was 
she, slackened her pace, and began to caress the 
child with a gentle sweetness that soon dispelled 
his terror. His name fell from her lips with a 
sort of charm, He began te wonder rather than 
fear. 

‘‘Hush, now hush, don’t speak a word, little 
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Georgie; don’t breathe loud, that’s a dear. 
There, there!” 

She pressed his cheek to hers, whispering 
these cautions softly, and stole through the lilac 
and snow-ball thickets into the house. 

She glided, with ghost-like stillness, through 
the hall, and through a long, dark Passage, into 
the library. The shutters had been left open, 
and the room was ‘filled with moonlight. It 
came through the bay window in a silvery flood, 
leaving but few shadows, and lying full and 
broad upon the two pictures. 

A great easy-chair stood in the centre of the 
room, and in this she placed the child, still hold- 
ing both arms around him, while she crouched 
half upon her knees on the floor. 

«See, see, the boy comes willingly; he wishes 
to come; he loves me, and will stay forever and 
ever. Oh! ha! smile and smile; you cannot get 


him away again; he is mine, I tell you all, 
mine!” 

As she spoke, Elsie fell to caressing the boy, 
stilling his fears with the mesmerism of a strong 
though disturbed volition, till at last he wound 
his arms about her neck, and fell asleep, with 
his head bent forward upon her bosom. 

Softly the poor, demented woman drew hin 
down to her side upon the floor, and making a 
couch of the cushions which she took from the 
chair, she covered him with the great crimson 
shawl worn over her loose, white robe. 

Thus resting upon one elbow, and brooding 
over the child, as a thousand sweet feelings set- 
tled upon her face in the moonlight, she lay till 
daybreak, watchful and silent, triumphing in 
her soul over the two portraits that were to her 
human beings over whom she had attained s 
conquest. (TO BE CONTINUED.) 





LELIA. 


BY REV. GEORGE W. ROGERS. 


Sue is not with the gay of earth, 
Its pleasures to share: 

She is not in the hall of mirth, 
To find sorrow there. 

Lelia is at rest— 
And her longing spirit’s blest, 

She sleeps ’neath ocean’s breast, 
Safe, safe from care. 


She is not at the merry feast, 
Along with the fair; 

She is not where the happy jest 
Now rings on the air. 


Lelia is at rest— 
And her longing spirit’s blest, 
She sleeps ’neath ocean’s breast, 
Safe, safe from care. 


She is not in the path of sin, 
Where danger is rife; 

She has not now like me to win 
An end to this strife. 

Lelia is at rest— 
And her longing spirit’s blest, 

She sleeps ’neath ocean’s breast, 
Safe, safe from care. 
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DRE 


AMS. 


BY WILLIAM RODERICK LAWRENCE. 


Waar curious visions visit us in dreams! 
More beautiful than aught the world contains; 
The real fades before what only seems, 


While Heavenly music breathed in dulcet-strains, $ 


Floats round us in soft notes and sweet refrains— 
And gentle beings born of love and light 
Our steps attend, and waft us on our way, 
Enchanting, lovely, rapturous to the sight, 
Those forms which visit us in pleasant dreams by 
night. 


3 Yet some are dark and gloomy in their guise, 

; Freighted with forms and sounds of deep despair; 
No radiant beauty meets the longing eyes, 

’ No sounds of melody float on the air— 


; But frightful forms in gloomy sadness dare 
To invade our presence in the shadowy land; 
: Thus various scenes attend our sleeping hours, 
> Some ravishing, some darkly, wildly grand— 
‘Would that the bright alone might come.at our 
command! 





THE BIRD FROM PARADISE.* 


BY H. J. VERNON, 


. 


Oxcz upon a time, there live, at Olmutz, i in to ending his days in that delightful retreat. 
Germany, @ pious monk, who had rendered him-} : For him, poor child of the city, accustomed to 
wif famous by his good deeds and his learning. § see nought but dark courts and sombre walls, 
Yet brother Alfus, for so he was called, had his ' these flowers and trees, and clear air, were 
seasons of doubt and misgiving. Temptation $ ‘ bewitching novelties. How quickly passed the 
came in the guise of a skeptical reason, which } year of his novitiate! Those long rambles in the 
assumed to say that one ought never to believe valleys, and those charming discoveries! Streams 
what he could not understand. Many times, ; murmured through the corn-flags, glades haunted 
brother Alfus came out victorious from these} by the nightingale, eglantine roses, wild straw- 
struggles, for, confiding in prayer, faith came } berries—what joy to light upon them for the 
tw his aid, and his soul rocked gently on the tide; first time! To meet with springs from which 
of pure love, holy visions and heavenly hopes. {he had not yet drunk, and mossy banks upon 

Finally the Arch-Enemy assailed him in a new} which he had never yet reclined! But, alas! 
guse, Brother Alfus had remarked that every-} these pleasures themselves do not last long; 
thing beautiful loses its charm by long use; } very soon you have traversed all the paths of 
that the eye soon grows tired of the most beau-$ the forest, you have heard the songs of all the 
tiful landscape, the ear of the sweetest voice, ; birds, you have plucked nosegays of all the 
the heart of the fondest lave; and then he asked, $ flowers, and then adieu to the beauties of the 
“how shall we find, even in heaven, a source} country! Familiarity descends like a veil between 
of eternal joy? In the midst of magnificence ; you and the creation, and makes you blind and 
and delight which have no end, what will become } deaf. 
of our restless souls? Will not unchangeable; And thus it was now with brother Alfus. He 
pleasure at last bring on ennui? Eternity,” he; looked with indifference on a spectacle which in 
continued, ‘‘what a word for creatures who ; his eyes had once been ravishing. What heavenly 
know no law but that of change and diversity! ; beauties, then, could occupy throughout eternity 
What man could wish his sweetest pleasures to} soul which the works of God on earth could 
last forever? Oh, my God! no more past and charm for a moment only? Asking himself this 
n0 more future! no more remembrances and no; question, the monk walked on, his eyes fixed on 
more hopes! Eternity! eternity! Oh, sorrowful} the ground, but seeing nothing, and his arms 
word! Qh, word, which hast spread fire and} ’ folded on his breast. He descended into the 
lamentation upon earth, what must thou, then, ; valley, crossed the stream, passed through the 
mean in heaven?” Thus spoke brother Alfus; 3 woods, and over the hills. The tower of the 
aad every day his doubts became greater. ; convent was beginning already to fade in the 

One morning he issued from the monastery | distance, and at length he stopped. He was on | 
before the other monks had arisen, and descended } the verge of a vast forest, which extended as far 
into the valley. The fields, still moist with last } > as the eye could reach, like an ocean of verdure. 
night’s rain, were glistening under the first rays > A thousand melodious sounds met his ears from 
of the rising sun. Alfus strolled gently through § every side, and an odorous breeze sighed through 
the shady thickets on the hill-side. The birds, § ; the leaves. After casting an astonished look 
which had but just awoke from their slumbers, : ;upon the soft obscurity which reigned in the 
Were perched in the hawthorns, shaking down } ‘ wood, Alfus entered with hesitation, as if he 
rosy blossoms on his bald head; and some but- : ‘ feared he were treading on forbidden ground. 
terflies, still half asleep, flew lightly in the sun} As he advanced, the forest became larger; he 
to dry their wings. Alfus stopped to gaze on ‘ found trees covered with blossoms which exhaled 
the scene before him. He remembered how : ‘an unknown perfume; it had nothing enervating 
beautiful it had seemed when first he saw it, } in it, like those of earth. but was, as it were, a 
and with what transport he had looked forward ; sort of moral emanation which embalmed the 
‘soul. It was strengthening and delicious at the 


* Adapted from the Swedish. ‘same time. At length he perceived farther on a 
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glade radiant with a marvelous light. He sat , chapel a few months before, covered the sacreq 
dow’ to enjoy the prospect, and then suddenly ! building with its foliage. Overpowered with 
the song of a bird overhead fell upon his ears— astonishment, the monk approached the ney 
sounds so sweet as to defy description, gentler ‘ entrance, and rang gently. But it was not the 
than the fall of oars on a lake in summer, than } same silver bell, the sound of which he knew 80 
the murmur of the breeze amongst weeping wil- ‘well. A young brother opened the door, 
lows, or the sigh of a sleeping infant. All the! “What has happened?” asked Alfus; “jg 
music of the air and earth and water, the melody } Antony no longer the porter of the convent?” 
of the human voice, or of instruments, seemed 3 ‘I don’t know such a person,” was the reply, 
centred in that song. It was hardly a song, but} ‘Am I, then, mad?” exclaimed Alfus. “Is not 
floods of melody; it was not language, and yet this the monastery of Olmutz, which I left this 
the voice spoke. Science, wisdom, and poetry, morning-——” 

all were in it; and in hearing it one acquired all} The young monk looked at him amazed. 
knowledge. ‘‘T have been porter here for five years,” was 

Alfus listened for a long time, and with in- ; the rejoinder, ‘‘and I do not remember to have 
creasing pleasure. At last the light which illu- § ever seen you.” 
mined the forest began to fade, a low murmur } ’ A number of monks were walking up and 
was heard amongst the trees, and the bird was ! ‘down the cloisters. Alfus ran toward them, 
silent. ; ’ and called them; but none answered. He went 

Alfus remained for awhile motionless, as if he : closer, but not one of them could he recognize. 
were awaking from an enchanted sleep. He at | ‘‘Has there been a miracle here?” he cried. 
first looked around in a sort of stupor, and then 3 ‘In the name of heaven, my brothers, has none 
arose. He found his feet benumbed; his limbs / | of you ever seen me before? Does no one know 
had lost their agility. 1t was with difficulty he } } brother Alfus?” 
directed his steps toward the monastery. They all looked at him with astonishment. 

But the farther he went the greater was his } : Alfus!” at last said the oldest; “there was 

surprise. The face of the whole country seemed } : formerly a monk of that name at the convent. 
changed. Where he had before seen sprouting {I used to hear the old men, long ago, when | 
shrubs he now saw wide-spreading oaks. He } was young, talking of him. He was a learned 
looked for the little wooden bridge by which he } man, but a dreamer, and fond of solitude. ne 
was accustomed to cross the river. It was gone, } day he descended into the valley, and was lost 
and in its place was a solid arch of stone. On ; sight of behind the wood. They expected him 
passing a hedge on which some women were; back in vain. He never returned, and none 
spreading clothes to dry, they stopped to look { knew what became of him; but it is now a hun- 
at him, and said amongst themselves, : dred years or more since that.” 

‘*There is an old man dressed like the monks At these words Alfus uttered a loud cry, for 
of Olmutz. We know all the brothers, but we } he understood it all; and falling on his knees, he 
have never seen him before.” lifted up his hands and exclaimed, with fervor, 

‘These women are fools,” said Alfus, and “Oh, my God; it has been Thy will to show 
passed on. But at last he began to feel uneasy. } me my folly in comparing the joys of earth with 
He quickened his footsteps as he climbed the § those of heaven. A century has rolled over my 
narrow pathway which led up the hill-side to- $ ‘head as a single day, while listening to the bird 
ward the convent. But the gate was no longer } which sings in Thy Paradise. I now understand 
in its old place, and the monastery was changed ; eternal happiness. Oh, Lord, be gracious unto 
in its appearance; it was greater in extent, and $me, and pardon Thine unworthy servant!” 
the buildings were more numerous. A plane- ; Having thus spoken, brother Alfus extended 
tree which he had himself planted near the ¢ his arms, kissed the ground, and died. 
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FROM THE GERMAN OF HEINE. 


Txoven without, the snow-drifts tower, g Still their gloom is all in vain— 
Though hail falls, and tempests shower, ; For her form doth ever bring 
Rattling on the window-pane: ; To my heart the joys of Spring. 





THE HIGHFLIERS. 


BY MRS. CC. H. CRISWELL 


Tux three Misses Highflier were sitting in, Julia looked sarcastically into her sister’s 
their morning-room, engaged in fancy needle- ; face, and was both surprised and shocked to see 
work. It was a cold, yet pleasant day in De- } it mantled with a burning blush. 
cember, and the ground was covered a few inches : ‘*Good heavens! Anna, I truly believe the 
with snow. Sleighs jingled merrily by at short { creature is in love with that horrid farmer. Do 
intervals, causing the youngest of the sisters to $ look at her!” 
glance frequently out of the window. Anna held up her hands in horror, while 

“Florence, I do wish you wouldn’t be so inte- Florence sprung like a frightened bird from the 
rested in watching those countrified sleighs,” ‘ room. 
remarked Julia, the eldest Miss Highflier. “I'd ; “Good gracious! what shall we do? That 
be a little more dignified were I in your place.” ; girl will be an everlasting disgrace to the family. 

“Oh, sis,” retorted Florence, saucily, ‘you’re } Who would have imagined that she would descend 
too stuck up, by a great deal. I think you ; to smile upon Fred Warthy. What’s to be done, 
might accept Miss Warthy’s invitation for to- § Anna?” 
morrow night.” ; «Let us carry the matter before our respected 

“Indeed! that would be lowering our dignity! ; mother,” returned her sister, who was exces- 
You forget that Jane Warthy is only a farmer’s } sively affected in speech and manner. ‘She 
daughter. We, who are both the wealthiest and will undoubtedly bring matters to a crisis. 
most fashionable and refined family in the vil- ‘ Indeed, it were a consummation devoutly to be 
lage, should be careful with whom we conde- { wished.” 
scend to associate.” And Miss Highflier’s nasal ; 
protuberance, which was by no means a small § 
one, elevated itself considerably. consent.” 

“Ahem!” ejaculated Florence, mockingly; ‘Allow me to ask her. We are going to have 
“a-a-ahem! Allow me to inform your ladyship { such a pleasant time.” 
that Jane Warthy is as well educated, and has; ‘Oh, no, no! There is no use. When she 
as much refinement as the proudest in the land. ; says a thing there’s no turning her.” 

Her society is sought, you well know, by per-3 ‘It’s too bad. I wish your mother was like 
sons of the highest respectability. She is a } other people.” 

true lady, though she puts on no airs and makes » “So do I. There’s no use in wishing, how- 
no pretensioris.” Sever. You must go, Fred; they’ll soon be home 

“It is easy to see that you have been spoilt from their sleigh ride, and mother will almost 
by old uncle Wilmot. °Tis a pity you didn’t § murder me if she finds you here.” 
stay with him. He was bringmg you up admi- 3 «Does she so hate me?” asked the young man, 
y 2 sneered the amiable Julia. a shadow resting upon his handsome face. 

“Dear uncle Wilmot! good old man! How I ‘*No, she does not hate you—but—but—they 
Wish father had let me remain with him. I was $ all think that—” 

80 happy there.” “T understand you, now. They do not deem 

“We'll willingly sign a petition to have you : me worthy of your society. It would be a mor- 
return to him,” remarked the second sister, who ; tification to their pride to associate with a farmer. 
had hitherto remained silent. ‘Indeed, it is a } Good morning, Miss Florence!” 
consummation devoutly to be wished.” He bowed respectfully, and made a,step toward 

“Iam going to ask father to let me go to $the door. Florence sprung to his side, and 
Jane Warthy’s party,” said Florence, after a j caught him by the arm. 
pause of some moments. ’ ‘Stay, Fred, one moment! J am not proud 
2 “You had better!” returned Julia, derisively. —TI have no ridiculous ideas of exclusiveness—J 
M9 os yagi pr ang I gan ak think myself better than my neighbors— 

i red Warthy. Hadn’t } I—” 
you better, now?” ‘“‘Then you don’t hate me, oe You 
7 


“TI wish I could, Fred. But mother won’t 
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do not think me beneath your notice? You will «Certainly! ! anything to oblige so elegant and 
not be angry if I dare to treasure your image in ; polite a lady,” returned Fred, a mocking smile 
my heart? Answer me, Florence!” upon his lips, and a flash of proud superiority 
She laid -her blushing face on his manly ; in his fine dark eyes, as he prepared to depart. 
shoulder, and softly murmured, ‘‘No!” ; Unaccountably to themselves, all quailed beneath 
“Bless you!” His lips touched her brow. 3 his glance, and each felt guilty of a very mean 
Starting from him, she sprung to the window } action, as his manly form disappeared from their 
as a sleigh dashed up to the door, a splendid ; view. 
turnout, with a liveried driver. : Turning to, vent themselves upon Florence, it 
‘*Here they are! what shall Ido. Go out of 3 was discovered ‘that the bird had flown. The 
the back door, Fred! Here, quick!” : poor girl remained all that day and night locked 
*‘No, I won’t!” coolly answered Fred; ‘let ; up in her room, not even admitting her mother. 
’em turn me out.” And seating himself, young 
Warthy quietly awaited their entrance. Mrs.} ‘My dear children,” anid uncle Wilmot, «I 
Highflier and her two daughters swept into the } } would advise you to marry.’ 
room, all fuss and feathers, flounces and ribbons, } : *‘But my mother—my sisters—they will dis- 
followed by the husband and father. A battery ; s own me!” rejoined Florence, anxiously. 
of eight eyes immediately poured down upon the “Let them. J shall not. They’ll come around 
unfortunate intruder, and four proud heads gave } when they think of my money-bags.” And the 
as many haughty tosses, while poor Florence } old gentleman laughed merrily. 
stood pale and trembling in a corner. ‘But, sir,” said Fred, ‘‘I have too much pride 
“Sir!” ejaculated Madam Highflier, with the } to intrude myself upon a family who deem me so 
air of a queen, ‘‘we have not the honor of your } much beneath them.” 
acquaintance—wherefore this intrusion?” ; ‘“‘Don’t talk to me in that way! Beneath 
Fred rose, and bowing politely, replied with } them, indeed! because you haven't quite as 
perfect sang froid, ‘I had no intention of in- : much money—that’s all the difference. I tell 
truding upon you, madam; it was Florence 1} you they know you are infinitely above them in 
came to see.” $ intellect, and that’s the reason they dislike you. 
‘*What insolence!” indignantly exclaimed Miss { One thing you may rest assured of, where there 
Julia. “It were well to order Patrick to duck } ‘ are little brains there is always great presump- 
him in the horse-pond.” ‘ tion and ridiculous pride.” 
*‘Indeed,” echoed Anna, ‘‘it were a consum- ‘‘Get married, my children, as soon as you 
mation devoutly to be wished.” ‘ please. The money-bags will make it all right.” 
**You will oblige us by retiring, sir!” said : And they did. 
madam, pointing to the door, 


THE MANIAC. 


BY EDWARD A. DARBY. 


I a pacing my desolate prison, The bride of another should be. 
And am thinking and thinking of thee, They wove their strong fetters about thee— 
Of the beautiful being, whose spirit ‘ Ha! ha! but my darling is free! 
rb ae a — I slew thee to save thee, my darling, 
9 Sang Se Seer See Spe, From a lingering death—of years; 
al ce dor cheater ua From a journey of darkness and sorrow, 
Oh, the gash in thy billowy bosom! ; From a life of despairing and tears, 
"Twas a fearful thing to behold! $ From a path to the house of the dying 
And the moment my dagger had made it, : O’ershadowed with sadness and fears. 
oy Socee gee tay Oe. 2 I shall hasten to thee in the morning, 
How the warm, red blood did trickle . When the sun is beginning to shine; 
ie Vay voreey ener er oreenen oe genet : T know thou art happy with thinking 
The heart my cold dagger discovered, : How quickly I shall be thine. 
Long ago it was given to me; Ha! ha! there is none to prevent thee 
But thy father had sworn that his daughter From being in Paradise—mine! 





CHESS-TABLE COVER. 


BY MES. PULLAN. 


Mareriats.—A square of rather coarse can- ; in ordinary cross-stitch, and the proper selection 
vss, Filoselle of the following colors: rich } of materials is the only difficulty, as much of the 
crimson, blue, and maize. Crimson and maize } effect depends on the size of the canvass, and the 
tlk cord, and blue bullion fringe. : contrast of the colors. 

We would advise our readers to select the} 
ordinary square canvass, for this work, as the $ 
tik will be found to fill up the squares better. 

Great care should also be exercised in choosing 
the colors that will blend well. The whole of 
the pattern is done in the maize silk, the squares 3 
being grounded alternately in crimson and blue. 
The upper part of the border is also grounded : 
mone color, and the lower in another. We give 3 
‘corner for the border, but would ourselves 3 
prefer folding in the canvass at the corners, and 3 
© making it fit tightly on to the table, which 
me. of course, be of the same dimensions. 

e tanner cord will then form the edge, and the : Tables with handsome pe st and common 

suter will cover the heading of the fringe. ‘ tops, fit either for covering With beadwork or 


By the aid of our two illustrations this cover } with such a movable cover as this, can readily 


tn be worked without any ffouble. It is done * be procured. 
Vou. XXIX.—21 ’ 





DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING A JAPONICA+* 


BY MES. A. M. HOLLINGSWORTH. 


FIG2 


Wy 


Marertats. — White unruled letter-paper; ; of wire, sufficiently long to form the stem of tho 
chrome yellow and whiting; green and white § flower: slip it through the outside petals and 
tissue paper, wire, cotton, gum, &c. ’ finish the back with a green calyx and cup. 


6 _ of cach cise; Mild your} * MATERIALS FOR MAKING PaPerR FLowens.— 
paper so as to cut six petals when opened; for} Tissue paper of various colors, carmine paper 
the centre use the white tissue paper, cut like a > for pinks, dahlias, and red roses, variegated for 
small rose. Mix a small quantity of chrome} japonicas, pinks, &c., wire, wax, gum arabic, 
yellow and whiting together, dry; rub on with stamens, pipes, green leaves, calyx, sprays, cups 


: for roses and buds, all the small flowers being of 
® piece of raw cotton from the centre of each sixty varieties, can be obtained ready stamped 


set of leaves, being careful to gum each set } of Mrs. A. M. Hollingsworth’s Fancy Store, No. 
together, so that they will not slip round. Curl 3 81 North Sixth Street, Philadelphia. Orders by 





h set of petals slightl ide. 3 mail punctually attended to. A box, with mate- 
pst a ee oe } rials for a large bouquet or basket, sent, by mail, 


a small bulb of raw cotton on the end of a piece ? on receipt of one dollar, post-paid. 





CORNER FOR HANDKERCHIEF. 


BY MES. PULLAN. 


Frexcu working cotton Nos. 80 and 100, and; chain work in over-stitch, to be filled with 
the finest No. of spool sewing cotton. The prin-} French knots. The open space is left for the 
cipal part of the leaves and flowers are to be} name, to be done in stitches corresponding with 
done in satin stitch and French knots. The ; the rest of the work. 





CHILD’S SACK-COAT AND CAPE. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


WE give, on the top of the next page, a dia- , tern of which is marked by the dotted lines. 
gram, by which a child’s sack-coat may be cut. ; The left-hand pattern is the back, the other the 
This garment is finished with the cape, the pat- } front of the sack. 
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LADY’S PURSE. 


BY MLLE. DEFOUR 


MatertaLs.—Two skeins purse silk, one hank } 8th round.—2 stitches dc, 1 bead stitch; re- 
steel beads, steel crochet guaging No. 16. Illus- 3 peat. 
tration in front of number. 9th round.—1 stitch d ¢ under Ist in last 


Make a chain of five stitches. round, 2 bead stitches; repeat, 

Ist, 2nd, and 8rd round.—1 stitch, d ¢, 1 10th round.—Same as last. 
chain all round. 11th round.—1 stitch d c under last bead in 
4th round.—1 long stitch, 1 chain into every } last round, 2 bead stitches; repeat. 
stitch. 12th round.—Same as last. 

Sth and 6th rounds.—1 long stitch, 2 chain} 18th round.—1 stitch d ¢ under Ist bead in 
into every loop. last round, 2 bead stitches; repeat. 

ith round.—D ¢ into every stitch. 14th round.—Same as last. 


PALL LLL LSS. 
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THE MARGUERITE TRIMMING. 





15th round.—D c under d ¢, 2 bead stitches; 19th and 20th round.—l1 long stitch, 1 chain 
repeat. every loop. 
16th round.—2 stitches dc, the Ist under the, 21st round.—D c. 
one in last round, 1 bead stitch; repeat. $ Work d c backward and forward half across 
17th round.—D c. the purse four times, then the other half. D¢ 
18th round.—1 long stitch, 1 chain, miss 1; } over the poles. 
repeat. 4 





THE MARGUERITE TRIMMING 
FOR CHILDREN’S DRESSES. 


MATERIALS.—Stout jaconet muslin, and work- The bars are all worked over the muslin, but 


ing cotton, No. 24. the small holes on it, the muslin being traced, 
This design has been made expressly for trim- pierced, and then sewed over in button-hole 
ming children’s dresses, and is intended to be § stitch. 
used instead of the ordinary crimped frills. It; The four spots, also, technically called pois, 
is, of course, to be put on plain. For the frocks }in the centre of each scallop should be con- 
of boys of four to six years of age, which usually siderably raised, before being sewed over. It 
open at the side of the front, the trimming is; will be observed that the whole is not in the 
carried all round the top, and down the opening ‘centre of these; the lower part of each being 
of the front to the waist. Similar work should ; the deepest, should also be the most raised. 
trim the short sleeves. 





SLIPPER IN BERLIN WORK. 


BY MES. PULLAN. 


WE give another of these beautiful designs to {on taste; but the following combinations we 
be worked in colors. This is the only Magazine} would suggest as among the prettiest. Three 
that has ever given such patterns. } shades of orange, or of blue, on a rich brown 

Mareriats.—Canvass. Three shades of Ber- 3 ground; or of crimsons, on a crimson ground, 
lin wool for the design, and Berlin wool for; three shades darker; or of green, on & claret 
grounding. For pattern see front of number. ground. 

We give here a pattern so simple, that even; The white squares indicate the lightest shade; 
our juvenile friends may, without fear, try to; the diamond squares the darkest. The desiga 
work from it. Only three shades of color are will do either for a lady’s or gentleman's slipper, 
required. As to the choice, that must depend ; according to the size of the canvass selected. 





SPRING MANTILLAS. 


BY OUR “FASHION EDITOR.” 


Mantizas are very beautiful this spring, 
though the styles are but slightly altered; their 
elegance consisting chiefly in the manner in 


which they are trimmed. In addition to those 


: Yepresented in the steel fashion plate, we have $ 


had two of the most charming drawn and en- 
graved; and give them above. One is of black 
silk, of the scarf shape, trimmed with deep black 
lace, set on under a ruche of silk. The upper 
tow of lace is ornamented, at regular intervals, 
With bows of ribbon and ends. The other, which 
is more “dressy,” as it is usually trimmed, but 
less useful, is of a white net, with silk applique, 
that is, silk cut out and put on with a braid or 
chain-stitching. A deep fringe finishes this very 
elegant mantilla. 

The scarf shape, which falls off the shoulders 
48 in the above pattern, and those which come 
up high in the neck, will be equally worn. For 
those made of a heavy silk material, the high 
ones are decidedly preferable, as they will be 
Worn in @ season when a little warmth is of 
ome consequence; but for summer, taste may 
decide between the two. 

The rounded shape is almost universal; a 
slight _ at the arms, however, preventing it 





from being a perfect circle. Some of the silk 
mantillas are composed of two colors, such as 
dark blue and black, brown and black, green 
and black, &c.; and these are placed in longi- 
tudinal stripes, which make the mantilla look 
somewhat like a quartered orange. Of course 
the fringe, which finishes these, is also of two 
colors. Black lace mantillas will be much worn 
this summer. Some are embroidered in palms, 
bouquets, &c., of the most graceful description. 
White muslin, with ribbon run in the hem above 
the ruffle, will also be fashionable, particularly 
for young ladies. White bareges, with the ruffles 
finished, or trimmed with ribbon, will be found 
useful. 

As we have said before, the Talma shape is 
almost universal; but we have noticed that in 
Paris the mantilla is gradually verging toward 
the form of the shawl for balls and the opera. 
In the course of another year we may expect to 
find this style on our streets. It is not elegant, 
however, for winter wear, because it must then 
be wadded, which renders it ungraceful. Nothing 
but a full, round shape, when made thick, should 
be allowable; but we are glad to see even an ap- 
proach to the return to the ever elegant, ever 
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graceful shawl. In fact, shawls are already now 
more popular than they have been for years. 
They certainly afford a better protection to the 


. it 
chest in cold weather than a mantilla; are much 


more economical; as the styles, though varying, 
are not so changeable as those of mantilla. 





HINTS ON BRAIDING. 


BY MES. ANN 8. STEPHENS. 


A qreat French authoress once observed— 
“La simplicite est charmante—mais il n’y a rien 
de si dificile!’”” We are almost inclined to make 
the same observation regarding the very pretty, 
very easy, yet difficult mode of decoration termed 
Brarpina. 

Nothing can be prettier, more effective, or 
more simple, yet there is hardly any sort of 
ornamental work so rarely well done. Its ap- 
parent easiness leads people to think that there 
is not, in braiding, as in most other things, a 
right way and a wrong; and, consequently, for 
want of asking or receiving a very few hints as 
to the proper mode of procedure, ladies fre- 
quently find their braiding most unsatisfactory: 
the braid looks jagged and uncven—sharp points 
become curves, greatly wider at the extremity 
than anywhere else—and curves lose altogether 
the flowing grace that ought to distinguish them. 

The articles most frequently braided are sofa- 
enshions, ottomans, mats, smoking-caps, slip- 
pers, cigar-cases, shaving-books, and handker- 
chief-cases, with silk or fancy braids; andsleeves, 
collars, d’Oyleys, bread and cheese cloths, with 
white or woollen braids. 

Russian braid should always be run on with 
a thread of the silk of which it is composed. A 
length of about half-a-yard should therefore be : 
cut off to begin with, and the strands drawn out 3 
as required. The nature of this braid makes it } 
easy to coax it into curves, in forming the pat- 
tern, and if the stitches are taken across the } 
braid, (and not, as too frequently is done, along ; 
the centre) there will be little fear of its pre-| 
senting the variation of width which so spoils ; 
the appearance of this sort of work. Points: 
should always be very sharp. To effect this, ; 
draw the braid rather tightly, and take a stitch } 
completely across it, to confine the width. Then 
turn the braid over, as it were, on the wrong 
side. 

The ends of braid should always be drawn on } 
the wrong side of the cloth. : 

Russian braid is the only kind that can pro- 
perly be employed with an edging of gold thread, 
as no other sort has a flat surface and pein 





border. When gold thread is employed, the 
end should first be drawn to the wrong side, 
and then the stitches taken, with China silk of 
exactly the same shade, not straight across, but 
slanting, in the same direction as the twist of 
the gold thread itself, and so that the fine silk 
blends with it. 

Two new sorts of braid have been introduced 
within the last year or two to the public. They 
are the Star and the Eugenie braids. The Star 
braid has the edges in minute Vandykes. The 
Eugenie has the appearance of Russian braid, 
but crimped as with a crimping machine. To 
preserve this crimp, yet not allow the braid to 
spread, is rather difficult, and we do not think 
the Eugenie braid will ever be very popular. 
The Star braid is very firm, and easy to put on; 
and a pretty variety of it, termed Alliance braid, 
containing two or three different colors, is just 
now popular. 

All these are especially adapted for articles 
of dress; for sofa-cushions and seats nothing is 
either so pretty or so durable as the Albert 
braid, or cord—which, in fact, it is. It looks 
best in shades of orange, or blue; the greens 
are also pretty, and the crimson is very rich. 
For sofa-cushions two shades of orange Albert, 
laid side by side, on certain nuances of brown 
cloth, with amber trimmings, are as rich as any 
braiding can be. Albert braid is also the most 
suitable for edging velvet applique on cloth, as 
being thick and raised it forms a better edge to 
the thickness of the velvet. 

The stitches must not be taken through bat 
across this braid; and, as it is not so flexible a 
the.other kinds, it will be necessary to pinch it 
to make it form sharp points. This braid may 
also be edged with gold thread, which must, 
however, be thicker than that used for Russian 
braid. f 

Among the purposes for which this braid is 
peculiarly appropriate, we must not forget 
mention children’s dresses. The pink and blue 
tints, for trimming, white cashmere; and the 
white, for either of the above colors, looks wuly 
beautiful. 
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VENITIAN POINT-LACE COLLAR. $25 
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Though although black is the usual mara designs—is a fancy tape, nearly half an inch 
paniment of scarlet cloth, we greatly prefer a; wide, and crimp like the braid. It makes some 
rich Napoleon blue: it subdues the glare quite designs, for petticoats and such articles, very 
as much, without being so sombre. Trimmings, } strong and durable. 
especially for sofa-cushions, should be ordered,; We will conclude by observing that a long, 
at least, when the cloth and braid are purchased; } fine needle is better adapted for putting on flat 
and should, if not of the plain tint of the braid, ; braids than any other, 
combine both colors—or, in fact, all the shades} The broad silk braids are so little used, we 
used. ; have said nothing about them. They are, how- 

White cotton braid is used for the muslin } ever, extremely beautiful, especially for working 
sleeves now 80 fashionable for morning wear. { aprons in bold and graceful designs. They should 
The sleeves are in two forms: the Mandarin and ; be run on at both edges, and the points carefully 
the Bishop sleeve. The edge of the former} mitred; that is, the braid so folded, as to have a 
should be finished in button-hole stitch, with $ line down the centre. 
embroidery cotton; and a narrow Valenciennes Of gold braids, the Parisian is by far the 
edging will make it perfect. purest as well as the most flexible. There isa 

D’Oyleys and bread-cloths, marked in braid-: soutache made of gold and silver, which looks 
ing patterns, we greatly prefer done in chain-$ very brilliant, and if not so lasting as pure gold 
stitch, with scarlet embroidery cotton. The braid, has the merit of not being above a third 
borders must be worked in button-hole stitch. 3 of the price. 

The Eugenie tape—used in some embroidery 








VENITIAN POINT-LACE COLLAR. 


Marertats.—Three yards of Italian braid, ; finished with a row of Sorrento edging, done in 
with Point-lace threads and cottons. For illus-} No. 100 thread. The principal points of the 
tration see front of number. cross are filled in with foundation stitch, and 

The outlines of this collar are done entirely in No. 70 cotton; the Mecklin wheel, in the centre, 


Italian braid; the double lines which form the } and the plain button-hole bars which connect it 
diamonds are connected by a series of Raleigh with the sides are done in No. 80 thread. The 
bars, and in the small lozenges are Mecklin } other crosses are worked in the same way. The 
wheels. All these are done in thread, No. 80. } Brussels lace which fills in the spars round the 
The line forming the outer edge of the collar is’ neck, are done in cotton No. 90. 
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EDITORS’ TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. : Spanish mantilla is to be brought into vogue. We 
History or tHe Bonnet.—Various have been the : shall hail its appearance with pleasure; for a myste- 
forms whicl the bonnet has assumed since it was ; rious witchery hovers round the mantilla, as worn 
first brought from Italy in the reign of Elizabeth. § in Spain, which we should like to see realized in this 
The materials employed were then cloth of gold, § country, and we think, also, it would prove a valu. 
crimson satin, and other #ich stuffs, and the form ; able acquisition to the lady’s wardrobe, as embracing 
was something between the round Italian hat and a combination of the useful and the picturesque. 
the French hood. The large Leghorn hat was the ; 
first head-covering which took the true bonnet form; § 
and all bonnets and capotes up to the present day 
have been modifications of the original model. It 
was introduced into England with the first importa- 


Goop Tuixes Never OLp.—Saxe’s poem, “The 


; Modern Belle,” as probably been perused by most 
$ of our hundred thousand readers. But there area 
3 few, we are sure, to whom it will be new. While 


tion of French fashions in the early part of the reign 
of George III.; it had a perpendicular crown, with a 
large brim standing out high and wide round the 

face, and covered with immense bows of ribbon in- 
termingled with artificial flowers. From this time 
variations have appeared in its shape every two or 
three seasons; it has lately been gradually becoming 
less and less—at one time close and narrow in the 
brim, at another wide and open, more or less trim- 
med according to the caprice of the mode, but always 
having a decided peculiarity of form, opposed to the 
hat shape. We cannot help thinking that if the 
high priestess of fashion would condescend to glance 
over the variety of head-coverings which have 
adorned the fair countenances of our ancestors at 
different times, she would be able to select one more 
serviceable and more picturesque than the unmean- 
ing, flower-bedecked, little cauls which are now in 
sufferance. We are here only alluding to out-door 
costume, and we would desire to render the head- 
dress less tawdry. Who that recollects the charm- 
ing cottage bonnet of straw, that does not regret 
that it has become extinct? The bonnet of the 
present day has nothing to recommend it, and is 
more out of taste, and more open to criticism, than 
any other article of female attire. If ladies are 
anxious to display the luxurance of their hair, there 
are many styles better adapted for the purpose than 
the bonnet of the present day, or the ugly straw 
mushrooms which were allowed to disfigure so many 
pretty persons during the past summer. The hat 
worn for riding is capable of becoming, under the 
skilful fingers of some tasteful milliner, equally well 
suited for the promenade. Made in velvet or cloth, 
drooping slightly over the upper part of the face, 
with the hair arranged in thick coils of plaits, mas- 
sive braids, or clustering curls, it would lend attrac- 
tion to many a mediocre face. The nose and forehead 
would be screened from the air and preserve their 
delicacy, while the exposure of the cheeks would 
cause a brighter tint to settle on them, and add a 
natural brilliancy to the countenance. It is whis-} 
pered _—— and salons de toilette, that the } 








; even those, who have seen it before, will not be sorry 


to meet it again. 


The daughter sits in the parlor, 
And rocks in her easy-chair; 
She’s clad in her silks and satins, 
And jewels are in her hair; 
She looks at the rings on her fingers, 
She simpers, and giggles and winks; 
And though she talks but little, 
’*Tis vastly more than she thinks, 


Her father goes clad in his russet, 
And ragged and seedy at that; 

His coats are out at the elbow— 
And he wears a shocking bad hat. 

He’s hoarding and saving his shillings, 
So carefully day by day, 

While she on her beau and her poodles 
Is throwing it all away. 


She lies abed in the morning, 
Till nearly an hour of noon; 
Then comes down snapping and snarling, 
Because she was called so soon; 
Her hair is still in the papers, 
Her cheeks still dabbled with paint— 
Remains of her last night’s blushes, 
Before she intended to faint. 


She doats upon men unshaven, 
And men with the flowing hair; 
She’s eloquent over moustaches, 
They give such a foreign air; 
She talks of Italian music, 
And falls in love with the moon; 
And though but a mouse should meet her, 
She sinks away in a swoon. 


Her feet are very little, 
Her hands are very white, 
Her jewels so very heavy, 
And her head so very light; 
Her color is made of cosmetics, 
Though this she will never own; 
Her body’s made mostly of cotton, 
Her heart is made wholly of stone, 


She falls in love with a fellow 
Who swells with a foreign air— 

He marries her for her money, 
She marries him for his hair; 

One of the very best matches— 
Both are well mated for life; 

She’s got a fool for a husband, 
He’s got a foul for a wife. 
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Grace GREENwoop.—Do you wish to read a} Deatn or Mrs. Carotine Lee Hentz.—This esti- 
delightful story? Then purchase “ The ery mable lady, and popular writer, died of pneumonia, 
Tragedy,” by Grace Greenwood, just published, gat Marianna, Florida, on the 17th of February. She 
and to be had at any of the book-stores. Grace } was born in Lancaster, Massachusetts, and was the 
Greenwood is one of the few cotemporary authors ; daughter of General John Whiting. She began to 
who really possess genius. She has a rare percep-; write poems, novels and tragedies before she was 
tion of the beautiful, a warm and glowing style, a} twelve years old, and thus disciplined her mind for 
gincere love of truth and goodness, and a rich and 3 her more mature works. She was married to Mr. N. 
jururiant imagination. She never confounds coarse- 8 M. Hentz, professor in North Carolina University. 
ness with strength, nor gives us bombast insted of } Her adult life has been chiefly spent in the Southern 
eloquence. We can recall no writer who seems to ; states, and she has there laid the scene of some of 
us to follow her profession with such single-minded ; her recent most successful novels. “Linda,” and “The 
honesty. She evidently regards her genius as a gift } Mob Cap” are, perhaps, the best of her novels and 


from heaven, for which she is accountable to God, 
and which therefore ought to be dedicated to what 
she believes to be the good of her race. 

Her “Forest Tragedy” is a story of the War of } 
Independence. The principal characters are a young 3 
French nobleman, an Indian girl, and an Oneida 
chief. The tale is one of great beauty, and will take, 
we think, permanent rank in our literature. The § 
character of Oneida, the Indian, is an exquisite crea- : 
tion, It is, as all elevated ones are, ideal; for no} 
others raise us above ourselves, no others teach us to } 
have that faith in the possibilities of human nature, $ 
which alone can conduce to progress. ; 

Grace Greenwood is still engaged in editing “The } 
Little Pilgrim,” a monthly serial for the young, which 
is furnished to single subscribers at fifty cents a year, ° 
and to clubs at even a lower price. “The Little Pil- ; 
grim” topographically is the neatest of all the Maga- : 
zines for juveniles; while in point of literary merit § 
it ranks unquestionably first. We can conscientiously § 
recommend it to families of intelligence and refine- } 
ment, Address L, K. Lippincott, publisher, No. 66 $ 
South Third Street, Philadelphia. We believe spe- $ 
cimens are furnished gratis. : 

g 

“Tae Op Love.”—We find the following floating : 
about the newspapers. It has more than the aver- 
age merit of such fugitive poems: so much more, in- 
deed, that we think it worth preserving. 

I met her; she was thin and old; 
She stooped, and trod with tottering feet; 
The hair was grey, that once was gold, 
The voice was harsh, that once was sweet. 
Her hands were withered, and her eyes, 
Robbed of the girlish light of joy, 
Were dim; I felt a sad surprise 
That I had loved her when a boy. 
But yet a something in her air, 
Restored me to the vanished time, 
My heart grew young and seemed to wear 
The brightness of my youthful prime. 
I took her withered hand in mind— 
Its touch recalled a ghost of joy— 
I kissed it with a reverent sigh, 
For I had loved her when a boy. 





Tear Year.—Several ladies, in a brisk New Eng- , 
land town, lately gave a leap year ball. They made} 
all the arrangements, invited their partners, and led ; 


@ut gentlemen to dance. Ah! if we had only been ; 
there, ; 


shorter tales, respectively. She was ill but a few 
days. 

Curious Piay on “Cipuer.”—The following lines 
afford an instance of the ingenious uses to which the 
English language may be put: 

“You sigh for a cipher, but I sigh for you; 

Oh, etyh for no cipher, but oh, sigh for me ; 

Ob, let not my sigh for a cipher go, 

But give sigh for sigh, for I sigh for you so!” 

The above is more briefly expressed in the follow- 
ing manner: 

“U0a0, but I0u, 

Oh, 0 no 0, but oh, 0 me; 
Oh, let not my 0 a 0 go, 
But give 0010 uso!” 


“Tue Firesive Visitor.”—This is the title of a 
new weekly, designed for families of culture, and 
published in this city. Its editors are J. M. Church, 
Esq., and Ella Rodman. Mr. Church is favorably 
known as the former editor of “The Bizarre;” and 
Ella Rodman will be recognized, by our readers, as 
one of our most sparkling contributors. The journal 
appears in an elegant dress, worthy of its chaste 
selections, able original articles and discriminating 
reviews. We sincerely wish it success. 


. E. L. Wavxer’s Music Store.—The best selection 
of music, in Philadelphia, may be had at E. L. Wal- 
ker’s, Chesnut above Sixth streets. Orders by mail, 
enclosing the money, are promptly filled. We call 
the attention of our fair readers, in the country, to 
this expeditious and safe method of obtaining music. 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Home Service. A Manual intended for those who 
are occasionally hindred from attending the House 
of God. With Sermons and a collection of Hymaa, 
By Rev. Wm. Bacon Stevens, D. D. 1 vol. Philada: 
E. H. Butler & Co.—This book will supply a want 
long felt by professing Christians, especially those 
of the Episcopal denomination, when detained, by 
sickness, inclemency of weather, or other causes, from 
attending public worship. It contains four services 
for four Sundays, each being different, in order to 
give variety in the mode of worship. A liturgical 
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form has been observed, the author being an Episco-: A History of Philosophy in Epitome. By Dr. 
palian divine; but the forms are such as cannot be ; Albert Schwegler. Translated from the original Ger. 
objected to, we think, by any Christian, whatever} man by Julius H. Seelye. 1 vol. New York: p, 
his sect. The selection of hymns is excellent. The } Appleton & Co.—The best concise manual extant on 
sermons are in the best vein of Dr. Stevens, who is} the subject, from the school of Hegel, according to 
well known as one of the ablest pulpit orators, be- Dr. Smith, of the Union Theological School of New 
longing to his denomination, to be found in oi York. Its account of the Greek and German sys. 
United States. We cannot praise too highly the ; tems of philosophy, he says, in an introductory note, 
taste which the publishers have shewn in the typo- is of especial value and importance. The doctor 





graphy, pap r and binding of the volume. 


India; or, The Pearl of Pearl River. By Mre. 
EZ. D. N. Southworth. 1 vol. Philada: T. B. 
Peterson.—We consider this, in many respects, the 
best novel Mrs. Southworth has written. The cha- 
racters of the two heroines are finely contrasted. 
Mark Sutherland is after both a nobler and more 
rational ideal than Mrs. §.’s heroes generally. The 
incidents also are less improbable. On the whole, 
it is a very superior fiction. We speak of it, of 
course, entirely from a literary stand-point. Of late, 
it has b too ¢ to praise or censure 
novels, on other grounds; whereas a critic, so long 
as a fiction is not immoral, has nothing to do except 
with the literary merit and demerits of the work. 
It is as a work of art, and not otherwise, that he is 
to pronounce upon a book laid before him. 





Elements of Logic, together with an Introductory 
view of Philosophy in general, and a Preliminary 
wiew of Reason. By Henry P. Tappan. 1 vol. 
New York:'D. Appleton & Co.—A solid, well- 
matured work, that taxes the intellect to digest; 
such a work as trains the mind as well as increases 
the stock of knowledge. The author has ably per- 
formed the difficult task he undertook. He does not 
conceal his indebtedness to the great thinkers who 
have gone before him; but neither does he blindly 
re-echo their words: he has thought for himself as 
well as read; and the result is a treatise of rare 
merit. The introductory view of philosophy will be 
found of interest to the general reader. The pub- 
lishers issue the volume in quite a handsome style. 


Rachel Gray. By Julia Kavanah. 1 vol. New 
York: D. S. Appleton & Co.—Miss Kavanah avers 
that this tale is founded strictly on fact. It is the 
story of one of those humble martyrs, in every day 
life, whose whole existence is one long sacrifice; 
martyrs of whom “the world is not worthy ;” martyrs 
who leave no sounding name behind, but whom God 


$ recommends it “as one of the best works for a text. 
$ book in our colleges, upon this neglected branch of 
scientific investigation.” After such high authority, 
praise from us, on such a subject, would be pre. 
sumptuous. 

Edith; the Quaker’s Daughter. By one of her 
—Descendants. 1 vol. New York: Mason Brothers, 
This is a story of Puritan times. We have always 
thought that era, especially about the period of the 
Quaker persecutions, the fittest, in point of art, for 
a historical novel, of any epoch in American annals, 
But the present writer is not equal to the task of 
making the actors of that age live again. She is 
not even always correct in her Quaker phraseology. 
She exhibits, however, some merit; and has, on the 
whole, made a readable book. The publishers have 
issued the work in the neat style which characterizes 
all their books. 

Tolla: A Tale of Modern Rome. By Edmond 
About. 1 vol. Boston: Whittemore, Niles & Hall— 
This novel has two rare merits. In the first ylace, 
it is unexceptionable, although by a French author. 
In the second place, it is a love story which is 
neither maudlin nor sentimental. The Londen 
Atheneum says of it, that “with the glow and pas- 
sion of Roman life,” it is “as pure in tone as the 
‘Vicar of Wakefield,’ while it is as strongly interest- 
ing as the ‘Roman d’une Femme.’” In this eulogium, 
extravagant as it may seem, we quite concur, after 
having read the book. 

Alone. By Marion Harland. 1 vol. New York: 
J. C. Derby.—Few novels have had such extraor- 
dinary success as this. It rapidly ran through 
several editions in this country; was re-printed in 
England; was translated into several foreign lan- 
guages; and now makes its appearance, revised and 
corrected, with the magic words, “nineteenth thou- 
sand” on its title-page. Of such a work it is unne- 
cessary to speak. The public has set the seal of 
* approbation on it, beyond all cavil, and to an extent 





will proclaim before all men at the Judgment Day. } that renders encomiums superfluous. 


There are thousands of such, both in England and 
in this country, meek daughters, uncomplaining 
wives, self-devoted mothers, the heroes of common 


life, who die, not by fire or cord, but by slower tor- ; 
tures. We commend “Rachel Gray” to all true § 


hearts. ’ 


: 
Macaulay's History of England. Vols. 3 and 4. 


Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co.—A neat duodecimo 
edition, bound in embossed cloth, and retailed at the 
low price of forty cents a volume. 


; 
N 


; 


Charlemont ; or, The Pride of The Village. By 
’ W. Gilmore Sima. 1 vol. New York: Redjield.— 


; This story is founded on incidents which some of 
our readers may remember, as they were of compart- 
$ tively recent occurrence in Kentucky. The volume 
forms part of Redfield’s series of “Sims’ Revised 
Novels;” a series that ought to be in the library of 
$ every American; for there is no writer who is 80 
} eminently national, in many respects, as Williag 
3 Gilmore Sims. 
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Life In Brazil ; or, A Journal of A Visit to ed Five Hundred Mistakes of Daily Occurrence in 
Land of the Cocoa and the Palm. With an Appendiz, } Speaking, Pronouncing and Writing the English 
containing illustrations of ancient South American 3 Language, Corrected. 1 vol. New York: Daniel 
Arts, in recently dit impl te and products } Burgess & Co.—Every young lady ought to have 
of domestic industry, and works in stone, pottery, gold, ; this book, for in every part of the Union there are 
tilver, bronze, &e. By Thomas Ewbank. With over : provincialisms in speech, peculiar to that particular 
One Hundred Illustrations. 1 vol. New York: Har- 3 locality. To correct such, as well as other errors in 
per & Brothers.—We ought all to know more of ; speaking, writing, or pronouncing our language, is 
Brazil than we do. Its trade with the United States } the purpose of this work. There are, besides, many 
is large and increasing; its people, its customs, and N curious things in the volume, which would amuse, 
its climate are full of points of interest; and it enjoys ; not less than instruct the reader. We quote one in 
the same commanding position, in power and in- } our chit-chat. 
fluence, in South America, that our own country; The Blue Ribbons. By Anna Harrict Drury. 1 
does in North. The present volume gives altogether  yol. Boston: Whittemore, Niles & Hall.—The most 
the most complete account of Brazil of any which } charming story for young people that we have read 
has yet fallen under our notice. It is pleasing in } for a longtime. The lovely Marie Antoinette figures 
style, abounds with valuable facts, and is plainly the 3 in it, not in the gloomy guise of her later years, but 
work of a keen as well as discriminating observer. ? as that “almost celestial vision,” which Burke de- 
It may be called, in fact, a daguerreotype of Brazil. ¢ scribes her as being in her younger and happier 
Sufficient personal narrative is mixed up with the { days. Several beautiful illustrations embellish the 
statistics, the descriptions of Brazilian customs, and : volume. 
other mantigns of information, to meintain the inte- : Parisian Sights and French Principles, seen through 
wt ot the highest point. The appendix is full of § American Spectacles. By Jas. J. Jarvis. Second 
curious antiquarian knowledge, establishing the fact, Series. 1 vol. New York: Harper & Brothera.—All 
that the inhabitants of Brazil, before the discovery 
of America by Europeans, had attained a very con- 
siderable degree of civilization. The volume is a 
handsome octavo. 


Annual of Scientific Discovery for 1856. 


- i 
ea 





who have read the former volume, by the same 
author, will be glad to get this, the second of the 
series. The book is racy, fresh, and full of out-of- 
the-way information. It is capitally illustrated: 
indeed some of the engravings are wit itself. 


The Shakspeare Papers of the late William Ma- 


Boston: Gould & Lincoln.—A record of the disco- 


‘ 
; 
, 
: 
N 
: 
1 vol. : 
veries in science during the past year, ably edited, } ginn, LL.D. Annotated by Dr. Shelton Makenzie. 


and quite handsomely printed. It is part of a series, 31 vol. New York: Redjield.—All of these essays 
the work having been published for several years. $ are meritorious, but that on “Lady Macbeth” is par- 
It has everywhere met, we are pleased to say, with : ticularly so; indeed it alone qualifies the work for a 
that popularity which it so well merits. Those per- 3 place in the library. The notes of Dr. Mackenzie 
sons, who have the preceding volumes, should imme- 3 considerably increase the value of the volume. 


diately order this; while those, who have none, should 
purchase the whole series. 

Home. By Anna Leland. 1 vol. New York: J. 
€. Derby.—A novel evidently founded on fact, and 
written with considerable earnestness. As a work 
of art, however, it is deficient. Judged by the severe 
critical standard, as a literary production, it is not 
above mediocrity. But regarded as a life experience, 
it deserves praise for its varied incidents, its whole- 
‘ome moral tone, and many bits of very excellent 
characterization. 

The Niad of Homer, literally translated, with Ex- 
planatory Notes, By T. A. Buckley. 1 vol. New 
boner Harper & Brothers.—Another number of the 
‘Classical Library.” In this translation, and espe- 
tially in the notes accompanying it, use has been 
made of all the latest critical labors of the best 
tcholars. For what learners call a “pony,” the book 
is just the thing. 

History of Fernando Cortez. By J. S. C. Abbott. 
1vol. New York: Harper & Brothers.—A spirited 
account of the Conquest of Mexico, embellished with 


"gmerous fine engravings. The book is designed for 
Youth, 


Wolfsden. By J. B. 1 vol. Boston: Phillips, 
3 Sampson & Co. Philada: T. B. Peterson.—We 
; have received this book just as we are going to 
, press, and are therefore unable to speak of its merits 
3 from personal inspection. But we observe that it is 
$ highly praised by the newspapers. The publishers 
N have issued it in a very neat style. 

Edith Hale. A Village Story. By Thrace Talmon. 
1 vol. Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co. Philada: 
T. B. Peterson.—This new novel came with “Wolfs- 
den,” so that we cannot speak, from personal exami- 
$ nation, of it either. It also, however, is eulogized 
3 by the press generally. 





SICK-ROOM, NURSERY, &c. 


Arrow Root Jetty.—Mix three tablespoonfuls 
of arrow root powder in a teacup of water till quite 
smooth: cover it, and let it stand a quarter of an 
hour. Put the yellow peel of a lemon into a skillet 
with a pint of water, and let it boil till reduced to one 
half. Then take out the lemon peel, and pour in the 
§ dissolved arrow root, (while the water is still boiling) 
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add sufficient white sugar to sweeten it well, and let} Taprroca.—Wash the tapioca well, and let it steep 
it boil together for five or six minutes. It may be } for five or six hours, changing the water three times 
seasoned (if thought necessary) with two teaspoon-;} Simmer it in the last water till quite clear, then 
fuls of wine, and some grated nutmeg. It may be { season it with sugar and wine, or lemon juice, 
boiled in milk instead of water, or in wine and water, 
according to the state of the person for whom it is 
wanted. PUZZLES. 

CuickEN JELtLy.—Take a large chicken, cut it up Answer to “Tae Line Puzzie.”—The answer 
into very small pieces. Bruise the bones, and put: to “The Line Puzzle,” in our last, is as follows: 
the whole into a stone jar with a cover that will 
make it water tight. Set the jar in a large kettle of N | N F 
boiling water, and keep it boiling for three hours. 

Then strain off the liquid, and season it slightly with —_—_ 

salt, pepper and mace; or with loaf-sugar and lemon To Form a Square.—Cut out ten pieces of card 
juice, according to the taste of the person for whom ; or wood of the same aize and shape as in the diagram, 
it is intended. $ and then form a square of them. 

Return the fragments of the chicken to the jar, § ! 
and set it again in a kettle of boiling water. You 
will find that you can collect nearly as much jelly 
by the second boiling. This jelly may be made of } 
an old fowl. 

Breap JELLY.—Measure a quart of boiling water, 
and set away to get cold. Take one-third of a six 
cent loaf of bread, slice it, pare off the crust, and § 
toast the crumb nicely of a light brown. Then put’ 
it into the boiled water, set it on hot coals in a} NEW RECEIPTS. 
covered pan, and boil it gently, till you find by put-} — Wayfes.—These delicious articles, with butter and 
ting some in @ spoon to cool, that the liquid has be- } honey, make a very agreeable addition to the break- 
come a jelly. Strain it through a thin cloth, and set } fast-table. Everybody, though, does not know how 
it away for use. When it is to be taken, warm a} to make them. We find in an exchange paper the 
teacupful, sweeten it with sugar, and add a little ; following recipe for making quick waffies:—Mix 
grated lemon peel. $ flour and cold milk together to make a thick batter. 

Saco.—Wash the sago through two or three waters, $ To a quart of the flour put six beaten eggs, a table- 
and then let it soak for two or three hours. To a spoonful of melted butter, and a teaspoonful of salt. 
teacupful of sago allow a quart of water and some} Some cooks add a quarter of a pound of sugar, and 
of the yellow peel of a lemon. Simmer it till all the$ half a nutmeg. Bake them immediately. Rice 
grains look transparent. Then add as much wine $ waffles are made after this method:—Take a teacup 
and nutmeg as may be proper, and give it another} and a half of boiled rice—warm it with a pint of 
boil altogether. If seasoning is not advisable, the $ milk, mix it smooth, then take it from the fire, stir it 
sago may be boiled in milk instead of water, and3 in a pint of cold milk, and a teaspoonful of salt 
eaten plain. 7 ‘ Beat four eggs, and stir them in, together with suffi- 

Irish Moss or CarrAGAN.—Soak half an ounce : cient flour to make thick batter. 
of the moss in cold water for a few minutes; then § Plum Pudding.—Cut the crumb of a penny loaf 
withdraw it, shaking the water from each sprig, and , into slices, pour over them a sufficient quantity of 
boil it in a quart of milk till it attains the consist- ; boiling milk to soak them. When quite soft, beat 
ence of jelly, and sweeten to the taste. A decoction 3 the bread up with half a pound of clarified suet, half 
of the same quantity of moss in a quart of water is $ a pound of raisins, stoned, half a pound of currants, 
also used as a demulcent in coughs. ‘sugar to the taste, five «.s well beaten, candied 

Port Wine Jetty.—Melt in a little warm water ; orange and lemon peel, and a few bitter almonds, 
an ounce of isinglass; stir it into a pint of port wine, : pounded. Mix the ingredients thoroughly, add 
adding two ounces of sugar candy, an ounce of gum} cup of brandy, pour it into a dish, and bake it 
arabac, and half a nutmeg grated. Mix all well, and} When done, turn it out and strew powdered lump 
boil it ten minutes; or till everything is thoroughly $ sugar over it. These ingredients make as good s 
dissoived. Then strain it through muslin, and set} pudding boiled. The cloth or mould used for this 
it away to get cold. $ purpose must be well floured. It will require vely 

Rice Jetty.—Having picked and washed a quar- g long boiling. : 
ter of a pound of rice, mix it with half a pound of Soda Cake.—Dissolve one teaspoonful of soda ins 
loaf-sugar, and just sufficient water to cover it. Boil , pint of milk; rub two teaspoonfuls of cream of tartar 


: . . . : : xg i g i iece 
it till it bezomes a glutinous mass; then strain it;} in as much flour as will make a dough, with ora 
t: mi 




















season it with whatever may be thought proper, and } of butter the size of an egg, and a little sal 
let it stand to cool. ? well together. 
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Blane Mange may be made by washing half an } Si1x.—It is made with one flounce, edged with black 
ounce of Irish Moss, and boiling it in half pint of } velvet and rows of black lace. The body is high 
new milk to such a consistence that it will retain its and plain, but over it is worn a jacket, edged and 
form when cold, sweetening and flavoring it to the § trimmed with a deep ruffle, and ornamented like the 
taste, An agreeable jelly may be made by boiling it skirt. The sleeves are composed of two soft puffs, 
with water instead of milk, and adding lemon or 3 beneath each of which is a ruffle trimmed like the 
orange juice or peel, wine, &e. ; jacket and flounce. 

Cheap Cheese.—Take a crock or two of thick milk; 3 Fie. 1v.—A Dress or Pink CASHMERE FOR A 
put it on the stove, stir it once in awhile; let it get } Lr1rTLe Boy, trimmed with black velvet ribbon and 
milk-warm and no warmer; take it off and pour it } buttons. 
into » thin bag; hang it up five or six hours, so that ; Fie. v.—A back view of the same. 
the whey will all run off; then take a bowlful, and; Fic. vi—A nanpsome Heap-Dress formed of 
put on enough sour cream to make it quite soft, and ; black velvet and pink ribbon, put on in diamonds. 
it is good, and certainly cheap. It is ornamented with blonde, bows of ribbon and 

White Potato Pudding.—One half pound of white } tufts of feathers. 
potato, boiled nearly done, and then grated; the yolk $ Kia. va.—A Sumwer Mantinta or THIn Waits 
of four eggs; half pound sugar; half pound butter, : Musuin.—The body of this mantilla is of the scarf 
beaten well together, with the juice and rind of one } shape, and is edged with Vandyked needlework. A 
lemon; half a nutmeg; half a wine-glass of rose- $ full, deep ruffle is set on the bottom of the scarf, and 
water. Then beat the white of four eggs very light, ; is also finished with the same kind of needlework. 
and stir it in very gently. Bake half an hour. 3 A pretty colored ribbon, run in the hem of the ruffle, 

Sponge Cake.—Eight eggs, the weight of six in 3 would be an improvement. 
sugar, and the weight of three and a half in flour.} Fig. vi.—Bonnet or Pink Craps, with a large 
Mix the sugar and the yolk of seven eggs together, 3 bunch of roses on one side. Ribbon across the front 
and add rose-water and lemon. Then mix a pound } terminating in a bow on the side opposite the other 
of flour, four whites of eggs alternately very lightly. ; bow. 
Bake twenty minutes. Fig. 1x.—Mornine Cap, composed of rows of 

Floating Island.—Set a quart of milk to boil, then ’ worked muslin, separated by rows of green ribbon. 
stir into it the beaten yolks of six eggs; flavor with } Full bunches of ribbon at each side, and long ribbon 
lemon or rose, and sweeten to taste; whip the whites 3 strings left to flow loosely. 
of the eggs to a strong froth. When the custard is 3 Fic. x.—Movusquetalre SLEEVE, made of guipure 
thick, put it into a deep dish, and heap the frothed } insertions and small plaits. 
eggs upon it. Serve cold. Fie. x1.—Lapy’s Hazit Sxrrt AND SLEEVES OF 

Sweet Potato Puddings may be made in the above 3 ra1In Musuix.—The collar and cuffs are edged with 
manner, only boil the potatoes well and mash them } a double row of needlework. This needlework does 
through a collander. Omit the lemon. 2 not extend the entire length of the cuff, but leaves 
3 sufficient room for a plain piece, on which to place 
§ studs. 

GeneRAL Remarks.—The most elegant dress 
FASHIONS FOR APRIL. goods have already appeared for the spring and 

Fig. 1—A Watxine Dress or Pium coLorEeD ; summer. The silks, if not in flounce pattern, are 
Si1x.—The skirt is ornamented at the lower part 3 usually in wide stripes. Some of these are of a 
with palms brocaded in the silk. The mantilla is } chene figure, others have the alternate stripes com- 
of black silk, in the Talma shape, with a peleline $ posed of plaids; but in fact the styles are so numerous 
of silk of the color of the dress. A ruche of the 8 that we find it as impossible to particularize, as we 
same silk with a deep, rich fringe ornaments it. : would to select, with so many tempting things before 
Bonnet of white crape, with a full blonde face trim- : us. The variety of flowered patterns is quite as 
ming, with a tuft of pansies on one side, and a bow : great, but both are equally fashionable. In the 
and ends of plum colored velvet ribbon on the oppo- $ French foulard silks the ground is usually dark or 
tite side of the face. 3 black, with rich stripes composed of flowers or palms, 

Fic. n.—Carriacz Dress oF srient Fawn $ or with these scattered profusely over the dress, 
COLORED SILK, with two deep flounces; each of } Cashmeres and de lains,.as well as the English 
which is bordered with a wide satin stripe of a chintzes are all in the same style, rich and elegant, 
deeper shade than the silk. Mantilia of black silk, % some dark, some light. The chales are mostly light 
ornamented with black fringe and green chenille} and flounced, but these dresses are comparatively 
trimming. The lower ruffle of this mantilla can be 3 expensive, and fray and tear very easily. As to the 
Temoved at pleasure, making it lighter and more $ summer tissues, they are enough to drive a weak- 
cutahle for warmer weather. Bonnet of rose-colored $ minded woman crazy. First in the list are the 
tilk, with a large bow of ribbon on the top, and an $ Grenadiers, or d’unes of twisted silk. These are as 
edge of white blonde. Slight and airy as gossamer, but rumple less and 

Fig. 1.—A uirrLe Grew’s Dress oF Grey Par $ wear longer than any thin tissue of which we know. 
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Consequently, though more expensive in their first} On the front of most bodies, we now see, beside 
cost, they are really cheaper in the end than almost} charming galloons with shaded or plush tufts, an 
any other material. These have black, dark brown, { array of little Chinese pendant buttons, or else 
dark blue, or green ground, with wide stripes of ; chenille tassels-with several branches, producing a 
brilliant colors, bouquets, &c. Many have come in } delightful effect. Some basques are finished with 
flowered patterns of the most beautiful styles. Some } knotted fringe a quarter of a yard deep. Among 
are of white grounds with delicate rose-color, blue, } the newly introduced trimmings may be mentioned 
chocolate or green bouquets, &c. Those of white } some beautiful fringe, in chenille and jet, as well as 
grounds which are flounced are not suitable except ; silk fringe, intermingled with small bell-shaped orna- 
for a dinner dress at a watering-place, or an evening } ments and tassels. 

dress, The same general remarks apply to bareges, Little white bodies to wear with low-bodied 
silk tissues, &c. The organdy lawns are particularly } dresses are in high vogue, as are also the Maric. 
beautiful this year. Nearly all are striped with ; Antoinette and the peasant fichus. Evening dresses 
palms, wreaths, &c. The rule for dress goods this } are made quite low in the neck, with very long points 
season is with stripes or flowers; of course there } both before and behind. The drapery on the body 
are exceptions, to suit the taste of those who may 3 often comes down in a heart-shape bofore and 
prefer otherwise. behind, like braces. 

The style of making dresses has varied but little. Embroidered under-sleeves with a puff and closed 
Lappets at the waist are not only retained, but are 3 by a wristband, are at this moment in greater favor 
made of extreme length. To give ladies who are } than those with frills, but these are not considered 
fond of variety the pleasure of having it at com- sufficiently of a dress for evening wear. 
mand, one of our dressmakers has contrived lappets Collars are worn moderately large. 
for alain body that may be taken off and put on in Bonnets are made indifferently, according to taste, 
an instant; so that one dress presents two different ; either of a sloping form or with a round crown. 
styles, © } They come very forward on the forehead and sit off 

Rich trimmings play a great part in all the deco- $ from the cheeks. 
rations of dresses. High bodies are covered with} Curtains are made of great depth; insides are pro- 
fringes, galloons, guipures, frogs and buttons. The } fusely trimmed; they have ruchés of three rows of 





front of skirts is decorated in the same manner when } blonde. As for flowers, they are put on as bouquets, 
not flowered. frequently on one side only. 
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Waar Is Sam or Us.—Our efforts to furnish a; Eprror’s Wives.—The editors’ wives all like 
cheap, yet superior Magazine, are everywhere appre- } “ Peterson’s' Magazine.” Says the Delaware Sen- 
ciated. This is flattery to us. Hundreds of private { tinel:—“Of all the Magazines with which we 
letters express-wonder at the combined excellence } exchange, our ‘better half’ decidedly prefers Peter- 
and low price of “Peterson.” The public press is{ son’s.” Says the Union News :—“ Our ‘better half 
unanimous on the same point. The Shepardstown $ prizes this Magazine highly, and could not possibly 
(Va.) Register says:—“Its pages are filled with > do without it, in fact, she would be so ‘cross’ that 
entirely original matter. It is equal to the three} we should be afraid of the broom handle when we 
dollar monthlies, and deserves the patronage of all ; entered the door, but just present this Magazine, 
the lovers of fine literature.” The Skankateles (N.{ and all is sunshine at once. Gentlemen who have 
Y.) Democrat says :—“ It is undoubtedly the cheapest $ scolding wives, just try it.” 

] , : % ” -_ se 
and best Ladies’ Magazine published. The Cha- How 1o Remrr.—In remitting, write legibly, st 
tauque Democrat says :—“ This Magazine never falls d 
i : ” the top of your letter, the post-office, county am 
off. Its publisher always fulfils his pledges.” The tS i : ighbor- 
’ state. Bills, current in the subscriber's neig 
Temperance Advocate says :—‘ We don’t wonder at } 4 d. If 
i inti : $ hood, taken at par; but Eastern bills preferred. 
the enormous increase in the subscription list of } 4 Phila- 
‘ i ; : . the sum is large, get a draft on New York or 
Peterson’s Magazine, when we take into consideration rae ‘bl d deduct the exchange. 
that it is quite as beautiful as the other Magazines, Geighin, B poate, ope & 
has nearly as much reading matter, and is one dollar? pack Numpers.—We are able to supply back 
bh Its is the reward of true merit.” { numbers for 1856 to any extent, the numbers being 
— stereotyped. We shall stereotype every number of 

Tuer Stu Come.—Subseribers still pour in. } the year. 

Clerks, principal, and all, are kept busy, till late in —_— the 
the night. But we are willing to work hard ina} Is Tars Nuwper Lare?—If it is, remember 
eause so good. bad roads, and don’t blame us. 
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TURKISH SLIPPER IN GOLD AND SILKS. 
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